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Mgh-^ie^f Oxford.-^ Dress tf the Qrth 
nkms.'-^CkriMfChurcli Wallt.'^Irutr Ba^ 
€6iCs Stud^. — Lhtcoln CoUege.-^tkdht 
'^Ttinity.'^Tfm Colkgc^Saiht Johft. 
^^^Mode of lAving alt the CcXUfftr^Sem^ 
tori^^'^'StOHfftet iAffitwiug* 

IX hm ft relation at one of the «>Ueget, 
to whom he dispatcbed a note fOMnedilate* 
\f upon oiir amval. Bj the time tea was 
rtMfy he was. with ihi. It miMt be admit- 
ted that til<Migh the English are in general 
inbospil^bl^ towards foreigners^ no people 
ci^ be more conrtleoiis ^o tkose who are' 
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properly introduced. The young student 
told us that he should show us the Univer- 
sity with as much pleasure as we could see 
it; for he had abstained from visiting 
-many things himself^ till he should have 
a lion to take with him. Upon enquiring 
the meaning of this strange term^ I found 
that I was a lion myself; it is the name 
for a stranger in Oxford. 

The High-8treet> in which our inn is 
situated^ is said to be the finest street in 
Europe. The Calle de Alcala is longer^ 
broader^ straighter^ and^ were the trees in 
the Prado of tolerable size, would have a 
finer termination. In point of fine build- 
ings, I should suppose no street can be 
compared with this ; but the whole cannot 
be seen at once, because it is not suffici-^ 
ently straight. 
. The dress of the collegians is pictures* 
que ; that which the great body of students 
wear is not unlike that of a secular priest* 
The cap is square, worn diagonally, cp* 
ver4d with blaqk cloth^ and bas a silk tas^ 
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feel in the middle : noblemen haye the ta»» 
sel of gold. It is graceful^ but inconve* 
nient^ being of no use against snn^ wind^ 
or rain. Every degree has its distioguishiag 
habit; they are not numerous^ and all are 
of the same colour. I was the more sen- 
sible of the beauty of this collegiate cot- 
tame^ as cloaks are not worn in this coun- 
tr}^ : there are no monastics, and the cler- 
gy are not to be distinguished from ibe 
laity ; so that there is a total want of dra- 
pery in the dress of Englishmen every 
where^ except in the universities. 
' We went after tea to a walk belonging 
to the college of Christ Churchy a foun- 
dation of the famous Wolsey, who thus 
miade some compensation to literature, 
and, as he thought, to the church, for the 
injury which he had done them. The 
foundation has been greatly increased ;-— 
it has a modern square, finely built, with a 
modern gateway leiading to it; but modem 
buildings are not in keeping with the ibo- 
nastic character of the place* Our mo- 
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Hufterits^ indeed^ afe raiely or nevor M 
beaiKbifol aa thdse c^iUeges : these are light* 
tar, witbout bemg tlie leas TCBerable in ap- 
pearaiie€> and have that propriety aboni 
them which characterizes every thing Eng- 
ksb* The greater part of Christ Church 
edifegt. is antient; nothing can be finer 
thaa the great gBi/emaj, the great square, 
asi the open ascent in the refectory^ though 
ikh greaA aquoce is ddltesed by a little mi« 
soBable fiMintaiii of greea and stinking wa- 
ter hi Afi centre, so pitifiil, that the fa^ 
mous Mamiiki of Brussels might well be 
placed in the midst of it, as the appcopri- 
ate god of the puddle. 

The walk belonging to this college ii 
truLyj beauiifiil : a long avenue of fine dd 
«lms> wbiMC: boug^a form a perfect arch 
ittithe vista;9.wttUc exemplifying the hypo- 
th€;sis|. tiiaft Goduc ehunch architectum- 
wtas. destgiEied' to. imitate the places where 
the Pagalij Gpihs, w»iadiipped;ia the forest* 
Abthe^enttiaataoft o£ the ivwlk w nanower 
wofL' tMads (^. and. winds round a laige 



rum ifit« d 

awadow by the side of the In, a iiTer at 
much celebrated by the Eaglith poeHy m 
the Mondego by tiie Partogoese. Noihof 
eouM be coooeiTed iiim« cheerful than the 
seeae: a iHimber of fdeafure-boala were 
g^ing ia all diredioot ii|K>a thia dear and 
rapid ttreami some with spretSi sails; n 
olherB the caps and tassels of Ae al«dettta 
formed a curious contrast wijth their eai- 
ployment at the oar. Maoy of ihe saiailer 
boats bad only a single person in each ; and 
in some of these he sat face forward, lean- 
ing back as in a ohair» and plying with 
both hands a double-bladed oarinaiternale 
strokes^ so that bis motion was like the 
path of a serpent. One of these canoes 
is> I was assured, so exceedingly light, 
ibAl a man can carry it ; but few penons 
$xe skilful or venturous enough to use it. 
Just where the river approaches nearest to 
the city, an old indented bridge stretches 
across, and a little fall cuts off all comma- 
nication by boats with the upper partr 
Several smaller bridges over branches of 
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the river were in sights on some of whicb 
houses are built. On. one of these former- 
ly stood the study of Roger Bacon^ the ce- 
lebrated Franciscan. It was said^ that 
whenever a wiser than he should pass un-» 
der it, it would fall upon his head. I know 
not whether he who ordered its demolitioa 
was under any personal apprehensions^ but 
it has been pulled down, not many years 
ago. It might have stood another millen- 
nium before the prediction would heive 
been accomplished. 

Our land view was not less interesting, 
nor less cheerful, than that towards the 
water. The winding walk was planted 
with trees well disposed in groups, and all 
flourishing in a genial soil and climate: 
some poplars among them are of remark-r 
able growth. Here the students were seen, 
in great numbers; some with flowing 
gowns, others having rolled them up be- 
hind, others again with the folds gathered 
up and flung loosely over the arm. Spires^ 
and towers^ and pinnacles, and the great 
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dome of the Radcliffe library, appeared 
over the high elms. The banks of Uyssns^ 
and the groves of Academus, could never 
have presented a sight more beautiful. 

We walked till nine o'clock was an* 
Bounced by Great Tom, as the bell of 
Christ Church college is called : probably 
the last bell in the kingdom which has 
been baptized. It is of great size, and its 
tone full and sonorous. This is the supper 
hour iu the colleges, after which the gates 
are shut. The names of those students 
who return late are taken down^ and re- 
ported to the master ; and if the irregu- 
larity be often repeated, the offender re- 
ceives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here without severity ; I heard 
no complaint of discipline from the young 
men, and the tutors on their part have as 
little reason to be displeased* 

The next morning when I awoke, so 
many bells were chiming for church ser- 
vice, that for a while I wondered where I 
was, and could not immediately believe 



lpjF«elf to be ia ^gjbpd^ We breiO^fii^d 
with our j^UoW'-Jtrc^veller at (iiDcoioi. Tiw 
ip « «maU and gloomy college ; but owr 
friend's apartmeiits fyv e^Eceeded ia ceppi^ 
yeuieace and propriety^ any whic^ I b^ve 
ever seen in ^ convert* The tear^tlfs 
was kept boiljpg 0n a ph^fing-di^h; Jb§ 
buUeir pf this plaoe is rem^ri^Jy gpod ; 
Wd If e had e<Mcb a Utjde }oaf set before us^ 
called by the fflQg^lar naijae of Oeorgt; 
iprown.''^ One iuaD> whom they {^aU a 
fcout^ waits upon the r^sjjdeots ; ajiotd^i }» 
tt^ bed-n^jG^. Ssrvioe is pe^fof n^d in 
the chapels twice every d^y^ i^t^ey/eo la 
the moroingj and at five iq the aflernopa* 
Tt^e fellows lose their fellowships if ib^j 
marry. I{k is surprising thfit sp much of 
the origiuial in^tijU^ltioa ^^Id sUU bd pre- 
serve^. A $gpr^ of %\^ devil formerly 
stood upon th^^ college ^ why p}aced jthene 
I have not learnt ; but it is s^U a provpr* 

* George Bruno, probably some kiQd of roll so 
calkd A-om its first maker, like the SaHy Lun of 
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lial phrase to say of one who shows dis* 
pleasure in his coootenaocej that he looks 
like the de^il over lincohi. Another col* 
lege here has the whimsicpj oroaiDent of a 
brazen nose on its gafewaj^ firom which il 
derives its name. 

At ten o'clock the students go to iheif 
tutor, and continue with him an hoar* Al 
eleven therefore we called upon D/s re«» 
lation at Balicrf college^ wbicb^ thoogb wA 
large, nor of the handsomest order^ is 
very neat, and has of late received many 
improvements, in perfectly good laste^ 
The refectory is newly built, in the Gothic 
style; nothing can be less ornamented^ 
yet nothing seems to need ornament less* 
There are four long tables, with benches 
for the stxidents and bachelors. The fel- 
low's table is on the dais at the upper end ; 
their chairs are, beyond comparison, the 
easiest in which I ever sate down, though 
made entirely of wood : the seats are slight** 
ly ooiMaVje from aide to side ; I kuow uot 
34 
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how else to describe their peculiarity of 
construction^ yet some thought and some 
experience must have been requisite to 
have attained to their perfection of easi- 
ness^ and there may be a secret in the form 
which I did not discover. The chapel has 
some splendid windows of painted glass : 
in one^ which represents the baptism of 
Queen Candace's eunuch^ the pearl in the 
Ethiop^s ear was pointed out to me as pe- 
culiarly well executed. 

Our friend told us that Cranmer and 
liatiniier were burnt before the gateway of 
this college, in bloody Queen Mary*s days, 
by which name they always designate the 
sister of the bloody Elizabeth. I could, 
not refrain from observing that these per- 
secutors only drank of the same cup which 
they had administered to others, and re-- 
minded him of the blessed John Forrest, 
at whose martyrdom these very men had- 
assisted as promoters, when he and the- 
image of Christ were consumed in the 
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saine fire ! It is traly aslonUhiog to &ee 
how ignoraat the English are of their own 
ecclesiastical history* 

From hence we went to the adjoining 
college^ which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The garden here is remarkable 
for a wall of yew, which encloses it on 
three sides, cut into regular pilasters and 
compartments. D. cried out against it, 
bat I should lament if a thing, which is 
so perfect in its kind, and which has been 
raised with so many years of care — indeed, 
so many generations — ^were tobe destroyed, 
because it does not suit with the modern 
iniprojed taste in gardening. You woald 
hardly conceive that a vegetable wall could 
be so close and impervious, still less, that 
any thing so unnatural could be so beau- 
tiful as this really is. We visited the 
gardens of two other colleges. In those 
of New College, the college arms were 
formerly cut in box, and the alphabet, 
grew roand them ; in another compart- . 
meat was a suu-dial in box, set round with 
8 
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trae lovers' knots. These have been de- 
stroyed^ more e^ily aa well as more ra- 
pidly than they were fornjed ; hut as i>o«« 
thing beautiful hf^ been substitvited in 
their places^ it had been better if they ha4 
suffered these o]£^ oddities to have rema^pr 
ed. One proof of their predecessors' whim'r 
veal teste h^s howevei- beei^ permiU^ ^ 
?tend ; a row of treeiJ, f yery one of vfhioh 
has its lower branches grafted into its ne^i^t 
neighbour^ siq xl\sA i\\e whoje are it\ this 
way united. Th^ chapfsl here is the mort 
beautiful thing in |he university : it waft 
repaired about ten year? ^o : and when 
the workmen were preparing the wail ta 
set up a new altar-piec^^ they discovered 
the old one, which had been plastefed up 
in the 4d§tyj5^ of faqaticism^ aBd whicb> to 
tjbe honour of the mqdern archi^ect^ js said 
to have differed little in design from that 
which he ^^as about to hi^ve erected in ilt 
place. The wlfiole is exquisitely beautiful j 
yet I have heard Englishfuen say thai 
PMW Gfii^tfi: and §vfiti old Gotbio dust 
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renovated^ never produces th^ iame effect 
as the same building would do, with tbc 
inellowed coloariog, the dust^ and the 
cnimhiioess of age* The colooriog, they 
sajj is too iioifonn> wantiog the staios 
which time would give it : the stone too 
sharp^ too fiesh from the chisel. This is 
the mere prejudice of old habits. They 
9hjfpt With better reason to a Gothic or* 
gai9i so shaped that a new painted window 
can be seen through it, as in a frame : a 
df^vice fitter for stage effect than for a cha* 
pd* The window itself, which is exceed* 
iogly beautiful, was designed by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, the great English master. 

The other garden to which we were led, 
was that of St John's ; it is laid out in the 
modem taste, with a gras« lawv^ wind« 
ing walks, and beds of flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs. High elms, apparently co« 
eval with the building itself, grow in its 
front, the back looks into the garden ; and 
this view ia: that which I should select, of 
aU othexsi as giving the best idea of the 
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beauty and character of the English col<« 
leges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol^ in 
the refectory. Instead of assembling there 
at the grace> we went into the kitchen^ 
where each person orders his own mess 
from what the cook has provided, every 
thing having its specific price. The ex- 
penses^of the week are limited to a certain 
sum, and if this be exceeded the trans- 
gressor is reprimanded. I was well pleased 
at this opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the oeconomy of the colleges. The 
scene itself was curious : the kitchen was 
as large as that of a large convent ; the 
grate of a prodigious size, because roast 
meat is the chief food of the English ; it 
was so much shallower than any which I 
had seen in private families^ as to consume 
comparatively but little coal ; and the bars, 
contrary to the usual practice, placed per- 
pendicularly. The cook's knife was nearly 
as long as a small sword, and it bent like 
a foil* The students ord^r their messes ac«» 
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cording to seniority : bnt this castom was 
waived in our friend's favour^ in courtesy 
to us as strangers* ' Every thing was served 
with that propriety which is peculiar to 
the English ; we ate off pewter, a relic of 
old customs, and drank from silver cups. 

I observed that the person who waited 
on us wore a gown, and had the appearance 
of a gentleman. On enquiry, I learnt 
that he was one of a class called servitors, 
who receive their education gratuitously, 
and enjoy certain pensions on condition of 
tolling the bell, waiting at table, and per- 
forming other menial offices. They are 
the sons of parents in low life, and are thus 
educated for the inferior clergy. When 
we talked upon this subject, D. said that 
he felt unpleasantly at calling to a man as 
well educated as himself, and of manners 
equally good, to bring him a piece of. bread 
or a cup of beer. - To this it was replied, 
that these persons, being humbly born, 
feel no'humiliation in their office ; that in 
fact it i9 none, but rather an advancement 
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in life ; that this was the tenure on whick 
they held situations which were certainly 
desirable^ and enjoyed advantages which 
would' not else have been within their 
leach ; and that many eminent men in the 
lE^Dglish church, among others the present 
primate himself, had risen from, this hum- 
Ue station. 

After dinner we adjourned to our friend** 
rooms. A small party had been invited to 
meet us ; wine was set on the table in rea-> 
diness, and fruit handed round. This, it 
seems, is the regular way of passing the 
afternoon. The chapel bell rung at five 
for evening service ; some of our party 
left us at this summons ^ olhers remained,^ 
being permitted to absent themselves occa- 
sionally ^ a relaxation easily granted where 
Attendance is looked upon as a mere snat« 
ter of form, not aa an act of religion. 

Tea was served as in a private family, 
the English never dispensing with Xhk 
meal. We then walked out, and ascend- 
ing a hill close to the city, e»{j^ed a mag^ 
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aificent proBpect of its towers and trees 
and winding waters. About ten there be- 
gan one of the most glorious illuminationt 
which it is possible to conceive^ — far more 
so than the art of man can imitate. The 
day had been unusually hot» and the sum- 
mer lightning was more rapid and more 
vivid than I had ever before seen it. 
We remained till midnight in the great 
street^ watching it as it played over the 
bridge and the tower of St MugdaJen's 
church. The tower^ the bridge^ the trees, 
and the bag street were made as dittinct 
as at ooQo-day, mly widMHH tbs eolowt 
of day> and with darker shadowv**tha 
riiadows^iudaedpb^g utterly black. The 
lightaijsg came not in flashes, but in sheet* 
of flame, cpQiivering and hanging in the 
sky with visible duration. At times il 
seemed as if the heavens had opened to the 
right and left, and permitted a moinenta^ 
ry sight of the throne of fire. 
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Reform in the Examinations at Oxford.'^ 
Nothing but Divinity studied there.-^ 
Tendency towards the Catholic Faith 
long continued there. — New Edifices. — 
The Bodleian.^The Schools. 

School and college are not united in the 
English universities. Students are not ad-* 
mitted till their school education is. com- 
pleted^ which is usually between the age 
of seventeen and nineteen. Four years 
are then to be passed at college before the 
student can graduate ; and till he has gra- 
duated he cannot receive holy orders^ nor 
till he has attained the age of twenty-two 
years And a half. Formerly they went 
younger : the statutes forbid them to play 
at certain games in the streets^ which arg 
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exclusively the amusement of children; 
but when the statutes were made, there 
were few other schools. The examina- 
tions preparatory to graduation were, till 
within these three or four years, so trifling 
as to be the opprobrium of Oxford. Some 
score of syllogisms were handed down 
from one generation to another ; the can- 
didate chose which of these he pleased to 
be examined in, and any two books in the . 
learned languages. Any master of arts 
who happened to come into the schools 
might examine him. It was usually con- 
trived, to have a friend ready, lest too 
much might be expected, and not unfre* 
quently nothing was d(me^-<-thechampioa 
.had. appeared in the lists, and that was 
enough. A great change has just taken 
place, and the examination is now so se» 
rious and severe, that the present genera- 
tion speak with envy of the happy days of 
their predecessors* 

At one of the colleges a needle and 
thread is given to every member on New^- 
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Yet^^ JHj, witin this juhnanitioii: <' Take 
this, and be thnftyi" Bat tfaou^ thrift 
may be enjoined by the statutes^ it is not 
by the euatooiiy of Oxfozd. The expence 
of Uviag here is prodigious ; lew have so 
small a pensioa as 1.^02. sterling ; aad the 
students of the pririleged daaaes expend 
four and fire fold. this sum. It might be 
ftottgbt ihafc HI learnings as in religion^ 
there shookl be no distinctiojt of persons. 
Distioctimis however there are^ in the uni« 
Tersitiesj as well as in the chorch^; and 
the noble aad wealthy students are admit- 
ted to acasdemical honowrs, withoat pass- 
ing through the term of years which is re« 
fuked fifom oth^a^ 

lectures aBe .delivered hete upon every 
bfatioh of sGtenee; the students i^ay at« 
tepd them or not^ al their own pleasure^ 
except those of the divinity professor ; a 
certificate of theiir attendance upon these 
is required before the bishops wi^l or« 
dain any candidate for orders. Degrees 
are granted in laW| mediciaej, and m«Hc; 



hni\aw m«8t be aindied in London, nc 
dicrae in Edinbnrgb, and nmsic wherever 
the mittiGian pleases. It is only fet thote 
peisons who aare desigQed Sar the cktgy, 
thai ft ook^e edacatiDD m iadiapenmbk 9 
otheary aae ieait; thete fanasse it ia the cot- 
loin^ amd because k is conf€»iettt thafe 
tbejr should be^ under some little restmiat, 
and hare at leant the appeavance of hanring 
sometfaing^ to do, iriwa they hAw ceased 
to be boys, and' are not jet men. Bn^ 
stricdy speaking, Oxfmd is a school for 
diTknlly,, and far nothing else. 

i caniBfft look ttfion^ this beautiAiI city--« 
for beaatifoliliifi beyond: my posreia of lann 
goage to de8cribe^-<mlllo«t a deep feeling 
of sornyir* The wa^ of Ptoo«idenoe are 
indieed nyilcnona! iattle did the pious 
fioundei^ of theae noUa iMlf««lii>aa thiak 
to what a. fmrpose Aey were one day to be 
made sobserneni: lictie did: they think 
Aat th^ weve eiitabUshfiig seminaries 
^exeitti thfir posterity weve to be trained 
up in hesesy and- scUsms and disciplined 
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to attack that faith> for the support of 
which these stately buildings had been so 
munificentlj' endowed. That thi perver- 
sion might be complete^ Catholics are ex- 
eluded from these v^y universities which 
owe their >e8tab]ishment to Catholic piety. 
Every person who enters is obliged to sub- 
scribe the heterogeneous articles of the 
Church of England ; a law which excludes 
all Dissenters, and thus shuts out no in* 
considerable part of the English yoiith 
from the advantages of a regular educa- 
tion. Yet, to do Oxford justice, it must 
be admitted that the apostacy began in the 
state, and was forced upon her ; that she 
clung to the faith till the very last, resto- 
red it with avidity under the short sunshine 
of Philip and Mary's reign, and, whenever 
there has appeared any dispontion towards 
Catholicism in the government, has al- 
ways inclined towards it as the saving side. 
More remains of the true faith are to be 
found here than exist elsewhere in Eng- 
land, as the frequency of church service^ 



the celibacy to which the fellows are re* 
8tricted> and the prayers which are said in 
every college for the souls of the founders 
and benefactors. It is surprising that so 
much should have been permitted to re- 
main ; indeed^ that the colleges themselves 
should have been spared by the barbarous 
and barbarising spirit of the founders of 
the English schism^ Loitherans^ Calvin- 
ists^ Bucerists or Zwinglians^ call them 
which you will ; from whichever head you 
name it^ it is but one beast — with more 
heads than the hydra,. and upon every 
forehead is written Blasphemy.* 

' A few buildings have been added to the 
city in later times,— not like the former 
ones. Protestantism builds no cathedrals. 



^ In reply to such instances of the author's hU 
gbtr>% yi^hich occur but too oflen, the words of an 
old English divine may not unaptly be quoted* 
<*SuffiGeth it us to know, that as the hemethaw^ 
when unable by main strength to grapple with the 
hamkf doth slice upon her^ bespattering the hawk'd 
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mad endtfws^ no^ colleges. These kter m<H 
miineDts of lUientHty haire bad science m 
vtew^ instead of religion : the lore of fame^ 
vpion earth has been the foanders^ motirey^ 
not Ae hope of reward in heaven. The 
tfaeatre^ aUbraryj a printing-office^ and a» 
d^evvatory^ have all been bnilt since the 
gfeat rebellion ; the last is newly erected 
with the atoney which was designed to 
supply the library with books. The Bod*' 
Idaci was thonght sufficient ; and m there 
are* college libraries beside, there seems- U^ 
have bei^n^ good reason for diverting ^ti» 
fund to a more- neeessaiy purpose* ^Fke- 
Kadelllfe library, therefore, aa it is* caUsd, 
,lllottgh highly ornamental to the city^ is" 
of Kute e^ no" immediate use^ the shelves^ 
being very thinly furnished. The Bodleian 

wings- with dung or ordure, 90 to conquer with her 
tail what she cannot do with her bill and beak : so 
Papist^i finding themselves unable to enco^ter the 
Protestants by force of argument out of the Scrip- 
tures, cast the dung of foul langaage and filthy rail^ 
ibg upon them/'— Tr, 



Hell ^eac p mi ito celebrity. It is rieh ta 
manuscripts^ especially in Oriental oiief^ 
£or which it is chicBy indebled to arch- 
bishop Laud, a man who was so nearly a 
Catholic that be lost his head in this woiUt 
yet atill so mnch a her etic> that it is to be 
feared he has not sa^ad his soul aa iha 
neKt. ¥et is this fine cottection of mora 
eefebsity than real Advantage %o the ami* 
ymmff. fitttdeals ane bat aflowad aocem 
«a it tiil after they faofa gmdoatod^ aad iba 
gvadaates avail Shamnlves so iittle of ^leiff 
pdvU^e, Ibat it may bedonbtad wbeAar 
the boohs ase opened aAen enou^fh to sava 
them £raai the womuu In their masenms 
and libraries the English are not liberal; 
access to them is diffioait^ and the boaksj 
though oot ohainwd to Ae «helf> are coOp- 
fined to the room. Oar collections of 
every kind are at tbe service of the poblic ; 
die doors are open^ andavaiy petsoa^ rich 
or f oor, may enter in. If the restrictions 
in England are neeessaryi it must be be» 
vol. lu c 
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cause honesty is not th<e characteristic of 
the nation. 

The schools wherein the public exami* 
nations are held^ are also of later date than 
the schism. James I. built them in a 
style as mixed and monstrous as that of 
bis own church: all the orders are here 
mingled together, with certain improve- 
ments after the manner of the age^ which 
are of no order at all. At the university 
printing-office^ which is called the Cla- 
rendon press, they are busied upon a su- 
perb edition of Strabo, of which great ex- 
pectations have long been formed by the 
learned. The museum contains but a poor 
collection. Oliver Cromwell's skull was 
shown me here, with less respect than I 
felt at beholding it. Another of their cu- 
riosities is tbe ] an thorn which Guy Vaux 
held in his hand when he was apprehended^ 
and the gunpowder plot detected. The 
English still believe that this plot was 
wholly the work of the Catholics ! 
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Godstow.'-^Fair Uosamtind. — Blenheim.^ 
Wattr^workM at Etistone. — Foiir-f Aire 
Stone. — Road to WorceUer.-^raleqfEve- 
^ham.'^HcjMfards.'^Mahem HUh. 

Monday, July 5.- 

The coach by which we were to proceed 
passes through Oxford between four and 
five o'clock in ihe morning ; we l^ft our 
baggage to be forwarded by it^ and went 
on oae stage the preceding day, by which 
means we secured a good night's rest, and 
saw every thing which could be taken in 
upon the way. Two of our Oxford ac- 
quaintances bore us company: we started 
soon after six/ and .went by water, rowing 
up the main stream of the Isis, between 
level shores; in some places they were 
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overhang with willows or alder-bushes, in 
others the pastare extended to the brink; 
rising ground was in view on both sides. 
Large herc^s of cattle were grazing in these 
rich meadows, and plovers in great num*" 
bers wheeling over head. The scenery 
was not Temarkably beautHttl, but it is al^* 
ways ddtghtnil to be upon a ciear stream 
(X fterii water in a fine saminet ttay . We 
ascended the river atrotrt a lei^eto €h>d- 
stow, where we breakfasted at a little ale* 
house by the water-side. 

This {>iace i^ celebraled ibr f!be mins ef 
a ntinnery, wtierein Fair Rosamond was 
baried> the conoabine of Kiag Henry If.) 
a weinm 41s fmoam for her beauty and 
misfortwen m rat Raqoel ^e Jewess, or 
IhtelaeisdeCsiilrD^fthePcntagaeze. Tkm 
popular scrags »ay iftvat Henry, "when he 
w«nt ^ 4he wars, ^bid her in a ktbyrioAh ja 
th« adjoiffitfg fi»rk at Woodin;ock, to save 
her Item %iMt]aeen. l%e labyrinth coa- 
jMSted ^ sa%lemmeaii vadls and passages^ 
vi%keh^ia a%aw«r{ through dm^ hm^ 



mrer, the jmloiM wife fiwiid bet mqr, lif 
means of a due of ihreodj aad maik Imt 
ri^al cIkkmo beiweon a dagger bmA a Iwkwl 
of poiflon ; she took the poiioa and daod» 
The Eoglisb bave smiy rooMOces u|i#« 
kbis sQl^ect> wbieb arc exeentiogly beaati* 
foL BttlthetnitbM^tbatsberciiiedialo 
ibis coDLYeat^ and Iberc dosed aUlb of pa* 
lutesce by an edifying dcaib. Sbt wm 
boned in the middleof tbe qaiic^lMS lonb 
ooveced with a silken paU> and tapeia k^ 
btuming befoiie it» becanae tbe king foe bat 
take bad been a great benefeetoc to tbft 
church ; till the bisbop ordered ber to ba 
removed as being a bariot, aad tbeiefbre 
nnwordi J so honoarable a place of iatcf* 
aent. Her bones were once more disturb* 
ed at tbe schism, when the nunnery waa 
diaoolved; and it is oerUan^ hj the tesfti* 
monjof tbe contemporarj heretical writeit 
^msdvesiy that when the leather in which 
tbe body bad been shrouded witbin the 
kaden coflBn was opened^ a sweet odoaur 
issBed£>rth^ Theremaioaof thebuiUmg 
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are triflings and the only part of the cha- 
pel which is roofed, serves as a cow-house, 
accbrding to the usual indecency with 
which such holy ruins are here .profaned. 
The man who showed us the place, told us 
it had been built in the times af the Rod- 
mans, and seemed, as well he might, to 
think they were better times than his own* 
The grave of Rosamuind is still shown; a 
hazel tree grows over it, bearing every year 
a profusion of nuts which have no kernel. 
Enough of the last year's produce were 
lying under the tree to satisfy me of the 
truth of this, explain it how you will. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim, 
the palace which the nation built for the 
famous Duke of Marlborough ; a magni<> 
ficent monument of public gratitude, be- 
fitting such a nation to erect to such a 
man. The park in which it stands is three 
leagues in circumference. It is the fashion 
in England to keep deer within these large, 
and almost waste, inclosures : the flesh of 
these animals is preferred to any other 
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neat ; it is regarded as the choicest dainty 
of the table, and the price at which it sells, 
when it can be purchased, is prodigious* 
They were standing in groups under the 
fine trees which are always to be found in 
these parks, others quietly feeding upon 
the open lawn : their branching antlers, 
their slender forms, their spotted skin, the 
way ill which ihey spring from the ground 
and rebound as they alight, and the twink* 
ling motion of their tails which are never 
at rest, made them beautiful accompani- 
ments to the scenery. 

We went over the palace, of which, 
were I to catalogue pictures, and enume* 
rate room after rpom, I might give a long 
and dull account. But palaces, unless 
they are technically described to gratify an 
architect, are as bsid subjects for descrip- 
tion as for painting. Be satisfied when I^ 
say that every thing within was splendid, 
sumptuous, and elegant. Would it in- 
terest you more to read of the length, 
breadth/ and height of apartments, the- 
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eolMr ot haogingB, aiid tke sidjjeetx of 
pkHures whieh jott have never seen i 

Woodaloekis oewr aiband; a good town, 
eelebraAed for sixaller wplicles of pdi^hed 
ateelj sacb a» watdi cbeiDs aod scissani> 
vad for leatbern ^ves and beeedies of the 
beal: qualitj. Here we dined : our frienda 
from Oxford lefl us after dinner^ and we 
l^rooeeded abont aleague to Enstone^ a vU« 
^e where Ae stage woaid cliange borse» 
at a coQvexikDt hoar on the followingr 
morau^^ and where we were told there 
were some water-works which would amuae 
U9> if we were in tkne fo see them. To ef- 
fect this we left Woodstock the sooner. It 
was but a melaachol; sight. The gardena 
had been aaade in the days of Charles I., 
above a century and half ago, and every 
thing about them was in a state of decay* 
The water-works aie of that kind whicb 
were fashionable in the days when they 
were made ^^ingenioua devices for wetting 
the beholder firom the sides^ roofj flooi^ 
nnd do«Mi«7 of th* giolto inU^ which h^ 
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ImuI entered, and from efeiy obJMl wkkb 
cxdied bis cariosity. O^r ina fiir»isliod 
nawith such a lodging as is called iodiffertal 
io Boglaod : bul erery Ibi^g was cleas, 
and we had oo cause forconplaioU Tbey 
brought us two sorts of cheese at supper^ 
neither of which bad I ever before met 
with; the one was spotted with greeiw 
bang pleasantly flavoured with sage ; the 
other veined with the deep red dje of tho 
beet-root: this must have been merely Ibc 
omamentj for I could not perceive that 
the taste was in the slightest degree a£» 
lected bj the colouring. There was upoa 
both cheeses the figure of a dolpbiuj auso* 
al practice, for which I have never beard 
any reason assigned. 

We rose at a wholesome hour> and were 

ready before six, when the coadi came up* 

The morning was fine, and we monoted 

the roof. The country is uninteresting* 

bills of neither magnitude nor beauty^ and 
02 
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fields intersected by stone walls. We 
passed through a town called Chipping- 
Norton, which stands on the side of a hill, 
and then descended into a marsh, froni 
whence the little town on the hill side be- 
came a fine object. A few miles beyond, 
a pillar has been erected to mark the spot 
where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Gloucester meet ; this lat- 
ter one we now entered^ Breakfast was 
ready for us at Moreton in the Marsh, a 
place which seems to have little else to 
support it than its situation on the high 
road from Worcester to London. Before 
we entered, the coachman pointed out to 
us the town of Stow in the Wold, built on 
a high hill to our left, where he told us 
there was neither fire, water, nor earth. 
W^ater was formerly raised from a deep 
well "by means of a horizontal windmill, 
but this has fallen to decay. 

The marsh ended at Moreton, and we 
entered upon a country of better features. 
We crossed the Campden Hills, ascending 
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It long hill from.MoretoD, travelling about, 
two leagues oa the top^ and descending to 
a little town called Broadway. From the • 
height we overlooked the Vale of Evesham, 
or of the Red Horse, so called frooi the 
figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill 
where the soil is of that colour. This is 
one of the most fertile paits of England, 
yet is the vale leas striking than the Vale 
of Honiton — ^at least in the point from 
which we saw it— because the inequalities, 
which may render it in parts more beauti- 
ful, prevent it from being seen as a whole* 
It is remarkable in English history as the 
place where Simon de Montford, son to 
the Champion of the Church against the 
Albigenses, was defeated and slain by 
prince Edward. The town from whence 
the vale derives its name is old, and has 
some fine remains of an abbey, which I 
wished to have examined more at leisure 
than the laws of a stage |coach would al .. 
low. . 

Our road to Worcester lay through this . 
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htgUj-eiAiTatMl mltegr. I wai dfXgjblacl 
mth the fioe pear-tccm wUcfa wcM)4€d tlw 
csttntiy,. and stiU mote by tbe norel af^ 
pearanee of hop-ysrdar wbick I had netev 
belbm. seen, and which were mow in full 
beanfey, if tbia pkfti be lets generous 
aod less useful tsbaii the tine^ it is fac moro 
beautiful in iu ealtore* Long poles ar« 
fiiMi into the grovod in rows ; eicb has^ 
itft separate pbiat, wbteb cbmha up, and 
having t(^t> it hlU down in coriy tresses* 
The fruity if it may be catted sueb, lungsr 
in little elasters ^ it fesembks tbe cone of 
the &T, or rather of tbe lareb, in its ghapCj, 
bat is of a kafy sobstanee, and hardly 
larger than an aeora^ Tbey iMe it in 
bitteiing beer, tho«gh I am told that 
there still exists a law which prohibits ita 
culture as a poisonous weed, and that in 
the public breweries cheaper ingredients 
are frandnlently used. Hoppicking here 
is as joyous a time as onr vintage. The . 
English have two didactic poems con* 
ccrning this ftiTOurite plant, which is more 



precarious than any other in its crop» be- 
ing liable to particular blights, so that it 
often fails. It is cultiyated chiefly in this 
province and in Kent, and is rarely at 
tempted in any other part of the kingdom. 
Malvern was in sight to the west; a 
range of moontains standing in the three 
provinces of Worcester^ Gloucester, and 
Hereford, and on the side where we be- 
held them rising immediately from the 
plain. This sierra is justly admired for the 
beauty of its form, and its singular situa« 
tion. It is the first which I have seen in 
England, nor are there any other moun- 
teins between this and the eastern and 
southern coasts. Westward the moun- 
tainous part begins almost immediately 
behind it, and extends through the whole 
line of Wales. About three we reached 
Worcester, a fine and flourishing city, 10 
the midst of this delightful country* 
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Man killed at Worcester by a Sword-fiik. — 
Teignton Squash. — Grafting. — Ned of the 
Todditt. — Worcester China. — Cathedral. 
— *S/ Wulstan. — K,John*s Grave, — Jour^ 
net) to Birmingham, 

Tuesday, July 6. 

Were I an epicure,.! should wish to 
dine every fast daj' at Worcester. The. 
Severn runs through the town, and sup-, 
plies it with satmon in abundance, the 
most delicious of all fish. You would 
hardly suppose that there could be any 
dagger from sea-monsters in bathing at 
such a distance from the mouth of the river, 
which is at least five-and-twenty leagues by 
the course of the stream ; yet about thirty 
years ago a man here actually received bis 
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death wound ia the water from a tword* 
'fish. The fish was caught immediately 
afterwards^ so that the fact was ascertain* 
ed bejond a doubt. 

Perry is the liquor of this country : a 
cyder made from pears instead of apples. 
The common sort when drawn from the 
cask is inferior to the apple juice^ but 
generous perry is truly ati excellent be- 
verage. It sparkles in tbc glass like Cham- 
paign, and the people here assure me that 
it has not unfrequently been sold as such 
in London. I am told a circumstance con- 
cerning the particular species of pear from 
which this of the finer quality is made^ 
which would stagger my belief^ if I did 
not recollect that in such cases incredulity 
is of tea the characteristic of ignorance. 
This species is called the Teignton squash 
— (admire, I pray you, this specimen of 
English euphony !)— all the trees have 
been grafted from the same original stocks' 
at Teignton ; those stocks are now in the 
last stage of decay, and all their grafts arc 



decaying at the same time. Tbey wb« 
haTe made the physiokigy of plants tfaeif 
stady^ (and ia no other coantry has tbia 
science ever been so soecessfallj paisaed 
as here,) assert that with grafted trees this 
always is the case ; that the grafts being 
part of an old tree, is not renorated by the 
new stock into whtcb it is inoealatedj but 
brings with it tbe diseases and the age of 
that from which it has been taken^ and 
dies at tbe same time of natioral * decay* 
Tbe tree raised from seed is the progeny of 
hs parent) and itself a separate individual ; 
it begins a new lease of life* That which 
is produced from a graft obtains, like m 
dismembered polypus, a separate exist* 
enee; but its life^ like that of tbefabkd 



• Hudibias iDig^t have addml this iUnstratkm to 
hia wdl-kaown simile cf the new noiea: but the ex* 
perimenta of Taliacotius have been verified in mo- 
dern times ; and this may teach us not too hartfly to 
disbeh'eve an assertion which certain]^ appssrs im« 
probable.— Ta. 
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HwiaclryBdt, ends with that of the trook 
from which it tpnnig. 

The adjoining province of Herefordshire, 
with its immediate vicinity^ is die great 
cyder couDtjrjr ; more and of better qualiljr 
being made here than in the West offing- 
land. Particidar attention is now paiik 
here by scientific men to the culture of the 
apple^ which they raise from seed, in con* 
fbrmity to the theory Just explained ; they 
choose the seed carefully^ and even assert 
that the pips from the southern chambers 
of the apple are preferable to those in the 
other side. In many parts of England 
cyder is supposed to be an wswholesomtt 
liquor; experience here disproves the 
opinion. It is the comBsqpi drink ; the 
people drink it freely aA all times, and in 
harvest times profusely : a physician of the 
eonntiy sa^s thai any other liquor taken 
so profusely would be hurtful, but that no 
iU effects are produced by thb. Madness 
ia said to be frequent in this province ; and 
tliose person^ who^ when they fiad tiie 
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thiDgs coexistent, however unconnected, 
immediately suppose Uiem to be cause 
and effect, attribute it to the use of cyder. 
If the fact be true, the solution is obvioiis ; 
madness is an hereditary disease : in for- 
mer times families were more stationary 
than they are now, intermarriages took 
place within a narrow sphere, and the in- 
habitants of a whole province would, in 
not many generations, all be of the same 
blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were fa 
these parts many poor madmen or idiots, 
who, being quite harmless, were permitted 
to wander whither they would, and recei- 
ved charity at every house in their regular 
rounds. Of one of these, his name was 
Ned of the Toddin, I have just heard a 
tale which has thrilled every nerve in me 
from head to foot. He lived with his mo- 
ther, and thjgre was no other in family : — it 
is remarked that idiots are always particu-. 
larly beloved by their mothers, doubtless 
liecause they always continue in a state 
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as helpless and as dependent as infancy* 
This poor fellow^ in return^ was equally 
fond of his mother ; love towards her was 
the only feding of affection which he was 
capable of, and that feeling was propor* 
tionately strong. The mother fell sick and 
died : of death, poor wretch, he knew no- 
thing, and it was in vain to hope to make 
him comprehend it. He would not suffer 
them to bury her, and they were obliged to 
put her into the coffin unknown to him, 
and carry her to the grave, when, as they 
imagined, he had been decoyed away to a 
distance. Ned of the Toddin, however, 
suspected that something was designed; 
watched them secretly, and as soon as it 
was dark opened the grave,, took out the 
body and carried it home. Some of the 
neighbours compassionately went into the 
cottage (o look after him : they found the 
dead body seated in her own place in the 
chimney corner, a large fire blazing, which 
he had made to warm her» and the idiot 
son with a large dish of pap offering to feed 
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keKr-''* Eat, oiothef ^ be ms flBfing,-^ 
^ jw uKd to like h r^PteaendgiSi ^ra»- 
dering ak her aiieace> be looked ai& tke face 
of the corpse^ took the dead hand to fed 
i^ and said, ^^ Why d'ye look so pal^ mo^ 
thcr i whjr be joo so cold V* 

Wednesdbf , Jufy T. 
ThesMiin otaoufiictaiy of tbia place ia 
in pore(daia> and the sbopa ia which this 
ware ia disfdajed are as splendid and as 
beaatifol as can possibly be imagiiied* 
They are equal ia length to a eaauBroa pa* 
rochial church, and these exquisite woibs 
of art anraoged in them in the best ordei 
apon long counters, aronnd the sides, and 
kt the windows on each side thedoorwlttch 
occupy the whole fsont. In China it is 
aaid that the prepared cky is boned in 
deep pits, and lefk to lipcn these foe half a 
eentury ; by which means their porcekm 
attains that semi^ellocid and pearly deli* 
cacy whkh has never beea etpsatted berct 
If thia be the ceae^ the iaferiorsty of ibm 



Baglitli ir*re is accmmted itoc IWde m 
England will not wait for sneh slow le 
turns. Bat if the GhiaeM excel them in 
this particular inataoce^ and ri?ml them an 
the viridneas of their coloon, they mnst 
yield the palm in whateTer dependa npom 
taste. One dinner service yeu see painted 
with kftdaca|ies, every ae|parate pieee be* 
lag a difierent pietnre ; ano^er represents 
flowers or frnit colomed to the life ; an- 
0tber, the armorial bearings of the family 
for whom it. has been fabricated^ emfala* 
coned with aU the richness of heraldic co- 
loosing* These things are perfect in their 
kind : jfet such are theeflSBcts of pr^udioe 
and habi^ that the grotesque uid taslctess 
paUesM of the resd China are frequently 
piefened ; end the English copy the hair- 
lined eyebrows of the Chinese, their wh 
aatwal trees and distorted scenery, as 
fiuthfnlly aa if they were equally ignorant 
of perspective theauelves. There is how^ 
ever thus much to be said in £avoor of diis 
prqjudice^ <diat plates and tea^sancers have 
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made us better acquainted with the Chi- 
nese than we are uitli any other distant 
people. If we had no other documents 
concerning this extraordinary nation^ a 
series pf engravings from these their own 
pictures would be considered as highly 
curious^ and such avvork, if skilfully con- 
ducted and annotated^ might slill elucidate 
the writings of travellers, and not impro- 
bably furnish information which it would 
be in vain to seek in Europe from othei 
sources* 

Another important branch of the trade 
of Worcester is in leathern gloves. One 
inevitable consequence of the unnatural 
extension of trade in this land of commerce 
is, that the slightest change of fashion re- 
duces so many of the labouring class to 
immediate distress and ruin. Three or 
four years ago the English ladies chose to 
wear long silken gloves ; the demand for 
leathern ones immediately ceased, and the 
women, whose business it was to make 
them, were thrown out of employ. This 
8 
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was the case of many hundreds here in 
Worcester. In such cases men common* 
ly complain and submit ; but women are 
more disposed to be niutinnus; they stand 
Jess in fear of law, partly from ignorance^ 
partly because they presume upon the pri- 
vilege of tlieir sex, and therefore in all 
public tumults they are foremost in vio* 
lence and ferocity. Upon tW\% occusu»n 
they carried their point within their own 
territories ; it was dangerous to appear in 
silken gloves in the streets of ^ this city; 
and one lady, who foolishly or ignorantly 
ventured to walk abroad here in this for« 
bidden fashion, is said to have been seized 
by the women and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a 
fine Gothic edifice, which has lately un- 
dergone a thorough repair. It is some sa- 
tisfaction to see, that if the English build 
no new cathedrals, they at least preserve ' 
the old ones, which I hope and trust are 
likely to survive that schisiu which threat* 
ened them with destruction, and to witness 
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Ifae ttririd and rtttoration of tbe tme 
fioth^ whereof they are bbcIi splendid !»► 
moriak. 

St Wttlstan vmB die fouoder. His Bame 
aiuEeed is wsiembcared here; but in tUi 
churchy where tbe shrhie of tbe founder 
wms once devoot]y visited^ the tomb whioh 
is now pointed ont to the notice and respect 
of tnveUoB is that of the bishop who fiitt 
set the example of disobedience to king 
Jmmes li. when hejKttemptted to recaH tbe 
Bstion to tbe rettgieo of their faithers ! It 
is not in tbia magnificent monument ml 
bis own (rearing that tbe history of St 
Wnbtasi » to be learat. I hare fonnd in 
the Chronicle of a Spanish Benedictine 
what I should nerer have heard at Wor- 
cester. This holy man was elected to the 
see against his own wall^ nor did he accept 
it till he had been convinced by signs that 
it was the will of God. After some yean 
his enemies conspired to depose him. 
There are few &net miracles in hagiology 
than that which is recorded as havmg been 
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vouchflafed upon this occaiioD. They 
<*oiDplained thai he was illiterate, and 
theitefore unworthy of the dignity wUch 
be held. The true cause of the acousatioo 
was, that he was a Saxon ; the Normaa 
conquest had been effected since his ap*. 
pointment t» llie see, and it was wanted 
for a ^reigner. . A council was assembled 
in WesUninster abbey. The king and the 
Norman prelates were prgudiced judges ; 
and Lanfiiane, the primate, though too 
holy a man ever to commit an act of wil* 
All injufitice, in) his seal for learning lent 
a ready ear to the chmrges, and, being an 
Italian, was eaftiiy deceived by the misre- 
presentations of the accusers* According^ 
]y he pronounced sentence. of deposition 
against the saiis^, and required him to de- 
liter up his ring and crosier. St Wulstan, 
neither feeling dismay at heart, nor mani- 
nifesting sorrow in his countenance, rose 
up as soon as sentence was pronounced 
against him, and leaning upon his crosier, 
replied : ^' Certainly I know that I am un« 

VOL. II« D 
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worthy of my honoarable office^ aad aa« 
equal to the weight of my dignity; but it 
is no new thing for me to know this ! I 
knew it and acknowledged it when my 
dergy elected me; and the bishops com- 
pelled me to. accept it^ and holy king Ed- 
ward, my lord, by apostolical authority, im- 
posed this weight upon my shoulders, and 
ordered this crosier to be given into, my 
hands. You," said he, addressing him- 
self to Lanfranc, ** you demand from 
me the crosier which you. did not give 
me, and take from me the office which I 
did not receive from you. I therefore, con- 
fessing my own insufficiency, and obey- 
ing the decree of the council, yield up my 
crosier, not to you, but to him from whose 
authority I received it^ Saying this, he 
advanced to the tomb of holy king Ed- 
ward the Confessor. ** There are new laws 
^n this land," he exclaimed, *^ a new king 
and new prelates, who promulgate new 
sentences ! They accuse thee of error, O 
holy king, in promoting me, and me of 
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presumption for having obtyed thee. 
Then, Edward, thoa couidst err, for thou 
wert mortal ; bnt now, when peradventore 
thou ark enjoying the presence of the Lord, 
now, — canst thon now be deceived i — I 
will not yield up my crosier to these from 
whom I did not receive it ; they are men 
who may deceive and be deceived. Bnt 
to thee do I deliver it, who hast escaped 
the errors and darkness of the world, and 
art in the light of truth ; to thee with the 
best willingness I resign my pastoral staff, 
and render up the charge of my flock. My 
lord and king, give thou the charge to 
whom thou thinkest worthy t" He then 
laid the crosier upon the tomb^ disrobed 
himself of his episcopal insignia, and took 
his seat like a private monk in the assem- 
bly. The crosier entered the stone, as if 
it had been imbedded in melting wax, and 
could not be taken from it by any other 
hand than by that of the holy bishop who 
bad laid it there. 



10 
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The grave of kiDg John is here^ a mo- 
narch remarkable in English history for 
having signed the Great Charter^ resigned 
his crown to the pope's legate^ and offer- 
ed to turn Mohammedan if the Miramo- 
lin would assist him against his subjects. 
As there were some doubts whether the 
grave which was commonly supposed to 
be his was really so^ it was opened two ox 
three years ago^ and the tradition verified* 
It appeared that it had been opened her 
fore for other motives ; for some of the 
bones wei« displaced^ and the more vain* 
able parts of his dress missing. As this 
was at the time when the revolutionary 
disposition of the people had occasioned 
some acts of unusual rigour on the. part of 
government^ it was remarked in one of 
the newspapers^ that if king John had 
taken the opportunity to walk abroad and. 
observe how things were going on» it must 
have given him great satisfaction to. see 
how little was left of that Magna Charta^ 
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which he had signed so sorely i^nst his 

wilL 

• «•••« 

We waited in Worcester for the coach 
from Bristol to Birmingham, which passes 
through in the afternoon^ and in which we 
were tolerably sure of finding room^ as it 
is one of those huge machines which car- 
ries sixteen wiihinside. Its shape is that 
of a coffin * placed upside-down ; the door 
is at the end, and the passengers sit side- 
ways. It is 'not very agreeable to enter 
one of these coaches when it is nearly 
full: the first comers take possession of 
the places nearest the door at one end, or 
the window at the other, and the mid- 
dle seats are left for those who come in 
last, and who for that reason, contrary to 
the parable of the labourers in the vine- 

* The author compares one of these coaches 
dsewhere* (vol. u p. 35,) to a trunk with a rounded 
lidy placied topsy-turvy. It should appebr, ther^ 
fore, that eofiSns in SfMdn are shaped Ifte tnata 
— Tb. 
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yard^ may literally be said to bear the heat 
of the day. There were twelve passen- 
gers already seated when we got in ; they 
expressed no satisfaction at this acquisition 
of company; one woman exclaimed that 
she was almost stewed to death already^ 
and another cried out to the coachman 
that she hoped he would not take in any 
body else* The atmosphere of the apart- 
ment, indeed, was neither fresher nor 
jnore fragrant than that of a prison ; but 
it was raining hard^ and we had no alter- 
native. The distance was only two stages^ 
that is a long day's jouruey in our own 
country, but here the easy work of five 
hours; but I never before passed five 
hours in travelling so unpleasantly. To 
see any thing was impossible; the little 
windows behind us were on a level with 
our heads, the coachman's seat obstructed 
the oue in front, and that in the door-way 
was of use only to those who sat by it. 
Any attempt which we made at conver- 
sation by way of question^ was answered 
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with forbidding brevi^; the company was 
too numeroQi to be commnnicative; half 
of them went to deep, and I endeaTooied 
to follow their example, as the best mode 
of passing away time so profitless and so 
uncomfortable But it was in vain ; heat, 
noise, and motion, kept me waking. We 
were heartily rejoiced when the coach arri* 
ved at BirmiDgbam, and we were let loose, 
to stretch our limbs at liberty, and breathe 
an air, cool at least^ if not fresh. 
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Birmingham. — Miserable State of the Ar* 
twicers. — Bad Guns manufactured for the 
Gvinea Trade. — Anecdotes of Systematic 
Roguery. — Coiners, — Forgers. — jRtb/5 in 
1791.^ — More Excuse for Dishonesty here 
than in any other Place. 

Thursday, July 7. — ^Birmingham. 
Vou will look perhaps with some eager- 
ness for information concerning this fa- 
mous city^ which Burke^ the great orator 
of the English^ calls the grand toy-shop 
of Europe. Do not blame me if 1 disap- 
point you. I have seen much^ and more 
than foreigners are usually admitted to 
see; but it has been too much to re- 
member^ or indeed to comprehend satis- 
factorily, I am still giddy, dizzied with 
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tbe hammeriog of presses^ the clatter of 
eaigines^ and the whirling of wheels; my 
head aches with the moltiplicily of in- 
fernal noises, and my eyes with the light 
of infernal fires,— —I may add, my heart 
also, at the sight of so many human be* 
ings employed in infernal occupations^ 
and looking as if they were never destined 
lor any thing better* Our earth was de» 
signed to be a seminary for young angeli^ 
but the devil has certainly fixed upon this 
spot for his own nuraery-garden and hot* 
bouse* 

You must forgive me, if I do not at* 
tempt to describe processes which I saw 
too cursorily, and with too little pleasure 
to understand. A sick stomach will not 
digest tbe food that may be forced down 
it, and, the intellect is as little able to 
assimilate that for which it has no apti- 
tude* 

When we look at gold, we do not think 
of the poor slaves who dug it from the ca- 
verns of the earth ; but 1 shall never think 

BSfi 
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of the wealth of England^ without remem- 
bering that Ihare been in the mines. Not 
that the laboprers repine at their lot ; it 
is not the least evil of the system^ that 
they are perfectly well satisfied to be poi- 
soned soul and body. Foresight is not a 
human instinct: the more unwholesome 
the employment^ the higher of course are 
the wages paid to the workmen ; and in- 
credible as it may seem^ a trifling addi- 
tion to their weekly pay makes these 
short-sighted wretches contend for work, 
which they certainly know will in a very 
few years produce disease and death, or 
cripple them for the remainder of their 
existence. 

I cannot pretend to say, what is the 
consumption here of the two-legged beasts 
of labour; commerce sends in no returns 
of its killed and wounded. Neither can 
I say that the people look sickly, having 
seen no other complexion in the place than 
what is composed of oil and dust smoke- 
dried. Every man whom I meet stinks 
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of iram-oUandemeiy. Some I bate leeii 
with red eyes aod greea hur ; the eyes af- 
fected by the fires to which they are ex* 
po(Bed» and the hair turned gieen by the 
brass works. Yon would not, howeter, 
discover any other resemblance to a tritoo 
in them^ for water is an element with the 
use of which, except to supply steam«en* 
gmesj they seem to be unacqusdnted. 

The noise of Birmingham is beyond 
description ; the hammers seem never to 
be at rest The filth is sickening:. filthy as 
some of our own old towns may he, their 
dirt is inofiensive; it lies in idle heaps, 
which annoy none but those who walk 
within the little reach of their effluvia. 
But here it is active and moving, a living 
principle of mischief, which fills the whole 
atmosphere, and penetrates every where, 
spotting and staining every thing, and 
getting into the pores and nostrils. I feel 
as if my throat wanted sweeping like an 
English clumney. Think not, however, 
that I am insensible to the wondeis of the 
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\ z^min no other age or eountiy wa» 
tbere era? so aBtoaiahing a di»pl«yt>f . htk* 
nfiQ • iogeniu ty : Imt ^ watfQbhebiiia^ nedc* 
laoea, and britodeUi, rbuttoiM, backleSj and 
«iiiiff4>aze8,,are. dearly pnrchaii^d at the 
coEpenoe ef health and morality; and if it 
be considered how large>a proportioii of 
that iogMunty /is eoiployed: in makkig 
whatis.h«xtfttliaa wdl as what i».n9d«0s^ 
it mast be confessed that human reason 
has more cause at.pceseat for .humiliation 
than for triumph at Birmingham. 

A regular branch <»f trade her^ is tlm 
manufacture of gunsfor the African imnr'f* 
ket They are made for about, a dollar 
and a half; ihe barrel is filled with water^ 
and if the water does hot come through^ 
it is thought proof anffiotent; of couise 
they burst when firedi.i and mangle tbei 
wretched negro who has purchased them 
upon the credit of English faith> and 
receiiited them most probably as the price 
o£ human flesh! No secret b made of 
this abominable trade ; yet the goyemment 
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never iaterferes^ and tbe persons concern- 
ed in. it are npt marked and sbnnned as 
infamous. 

In some parts of Italj^ the crimioal 
who can pirove himself to be the best 
workman in any business is pardoned m 
foiforem arti$, unless bis crime has been 
coining ; a useful sort of benefit of clergy. 
If ingenuity were admitted as an excuse 
£;>r guilt in this country, the 3inninghaoi 
fogues might defy the gallows. Even as 
it, is, they set justice at defiance, and carry 
pn the most illegal practices^ almost with 
impunity. Some spoons which had been 
stolen here were traced immediately to the 
receiver's house : '' I know what you 
are come for/' said^he to the persons who 
entered the room in search of them, *' you 
are come fox the spoons,'' and he tossed 
over the crucible into the fire, because 
they were not entirely melted. The offi- 
cers of justice had received intelligence 
of a gang oi coiners; the building to 
which they were directed stood Within a 
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courUyardj and when they reached it they 
found that the only door was on the up- 
per story^ and could not be reached with- 
out a ladder : a ladder was procured : it 
was then some time before the door 
could be forced^ and they heard the peo- 
ple within mocking them all this while; 
When at last they had effected their en- 
trance, the coiners pointed to a furnace 
in which all the dies and whatever else 
could criminate them, had been consumed 
during this delay. The coins of every 
country with which England carries oi^ 
any intercourse, whether in Europe, Asia> 
or America, are counterfeited here and 
exported. An inexhaustible supply of 
halfpence was made for home consump- 
tion, till the new coinage put a stop to 
this manufactory: it was the common 
practice of the deakrs in this article, to 
fry a pan*full every night after supper for 
the next da/s delivery, thus darkening 
them, to make them look as if they had 
been in circulation. 
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Asdignato were forged here doring the 
late war ; but this is less to be imputed to 
the Birmingham speculators^ than to those 
wise politicians who devised so many 
wise means of mining France. The for* 
geiy of their own bank notes is carried 
on with systematic precautions which will 
surprise you. Informaticm of a set of 
forgers had been obtained, and the officers 
entered the bouse : they found no person 
on any of the lower floors ; but when they 
reached the garret, one man was at work 
upon the plates in the farthest room, who 
could see them as soon as they had ascen- 
ded the stairs. Immediately he opened a 
trap-door, and descended to the floor be- 
low ; before they could reach the spot to 
follow him, he had opened a second, and 
the descent was impracticable for them on 
account of its depth : there they stood and 
beheld him drop from floor to floor till he 
reached the ceUar, and effected his escape 
by a subterranean passage. 

You may well imi^ne what such peo- 
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pie as these would be in ti^es of popular 
commotion. It was exemplified in . X79}« 
Their fury by good luck was in faypttr. cS 
the government; tbey set fire to the 
houses of all the more opulent dissenter^ 
whom they suspected of disaffection^ and 
searched eyery where for the heresiarch 
Priestley^ carrying a spit about on wlpich 
they intended to roast him alive« Happily 
for himself and for the national character, 
he had taken alarm and withdrawn in 
time. 

It oughts however^ to be remembered 
that there is more excuse to be made for 
dishonesty in Birmingham, than could b^ 
pleaded any where else. lo no otl^er 
place are there so many ingenious me* 
chanics, in n6 other place is trade so 
precarious. War ruins half the mano* 
&cturers of Birmingham by shutting their 
markets. During the late war nearly 
three thousand houses were left unte<^ 
nanted here. Even in time of peace the 
change of fashion throws hundreds out of 
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employ. Want comes upoD them aud* 
denly ; thej cannot dig ; and though they 
might not be adbamed to beg, begging 
wonid aTiiil nothing where. there are al- 
ready so many mendicanto. It is not to 
be expected that they will patiently be 
starved^ if by any ingenuity of their own 
they can save themselves from starving. 
When one of Shakspeare*s characters is 
tempted to perform an unlawful action^ 
he exclaims^ '' My poverty, but not my 
will, consents." It is but just, as well as 
merciful, to believe that the same exte- 
nuation might truly be pleaded by half 
the criminals who come under the rod of 
the law. 

Being a foreigner, I could not see 
Messrs Bolton and WatU's great works 
at Soho, which are the boast of Birming- 
ham, and indeed of £ng)and. As these 
extraordinary men have by the invention 
of the steam-engine produced so great 
a change upon the commercial system. 
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and theiebjr upon society in this country, 
I could have wished to have seeo their 
own establishment; but it was in vain^ 
and I did not choose by making the trial 
to expose myself to the mortification of a 
refusal. 
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MaU Coaches.— Mr Palmer iU-med.—f^ 
cinity of BtrmtngAamw— •Cotttmci on fire. 
— Stafford. — Stone. — Newcattk-ander' 
Line. — PunMmetUsfor ScoldMg.--^Che^ 
$kire. — Bridgewater Arm oi Manehaier. 

Friday, July 9. 

Thb mail coach which commoQicatet 
between Bristol and Manchester^ leaves 
Birmingham at a reasonable hoar in the 
morning. These coaches travel at a rate 
little short of two leagues in the hooo 
including all stoppages $ they carry four 
inside passengers^ two outside ; the rate of 
fare is considerably higher than in other 
stages; but a preference is given to these, 
because they go faster^ no unnecessary de- 
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lays are permitted, and the traveller who 
goes io them can calculate his time ac- 
curately. Every coach has its guard, 
armed with a blunderbuss, who has charge 
•f the mails ; he has a seat affixed behind 
the coach, from whence he overlooks it, 
and gives notice with a horn to clear the 
road when any dung is ia the way, to 
bring out the horses when he approaches 
the end of a stage, and to be ready with 
the lettev-^bags when he enters a post- 
town. Guards and coachmen all wear the 
royal livery, and the royal arms are upon 
the coaches. 

It is now about twenty years dnce this 
plan has been adopted. Before that time 
the mails were carried by a single courier, 
who was as long again upon the ro^d,- and 
at the mercy of every footpad. They 
are now perfectly safe ; they go without 
expense, in consequence of the profits of 
the coaches: and the effect of the rapid 
communication has been to double diat 
branch of the revenue which is derived 
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from the post-c^ce. Yet the projector 
has little teaaon to be satiified with the 
j uatice of the HAtioQ* He stipulated for a 
ceotage upcm the clear inoreate of revenue 
above a certain sum. The whole manage* 
meat of the poat-office was intmsted to 
him ; bu4t there were two lords above him 
with fairer powers and higher salaries* 
These places h^ wished to abolish as use* 
lessi not recollecting that government de- 
sires to have as many places at its diq>osal 
asppssibk^ and^ instead of wanting to cnr^ 
tail the nnmber of old ones^ would have 
been obliged to him to have invented new. 
In the struggle he was displaced himself: 
so far all was fair^ as he only lost the stake 
for which he was playing : but advantage 
was taken of this to annul the terms of the 
contract between him and the nation^ and 
assign him 4000/, a-year^ in lieu of his 
per centage^ which already amounted to a 
much larger sum^ and would yearly have 
increased with the increasing revenue* Of 
course he remonstrated against this breach 
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of |>ublic faith ; the cause was brought 
before parliament^ and it was absurdly ar- 
gued against him^ that smaller pensions 
than this had been deemed a sufficient re- 
ward for their victorious admirals^ — as if 
rewards and contracts were of the same 
nature. The minister was against him^ 
and parliament therefore annuUed its own 
contract in its own favour.* 

Before this plan of Mr Palmer^s was 
established, the ordinary pace of travel- 
ling in England differed little from what 
it still is in other countries : an able-bo- 
died man might walk the usual day's 
journey/ Its effects have not been con- 
fined to the revenue. Other stages im- 
mediately adopted the guards and became 

» If Don Manuel had remained long enough in 
England, he might have seen parliament annuUi^g 
its own contract in its own wrong, granting away 
the public money at a time when the people were 
more heavily bnrthened than they had ever been be- 
fore, and doing this in defiance of die Ic^ author!- 
tiesi— Tr. 
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secure from robbers; they were stimaU* 
ted to rival speeds and in conseqaence 
improvements in coach-buildiug of some 
kind or otber are every year discoveied 
and adopted ; even waggons travel faster 
now than post coaches did before this re* 
volution* Hence travelling consumes at 
present so much less time, and is attend- 
ed by so much less fatignej that instead of 
being regarded as an evil, it is one of the 
pleasures of the English ; and people, as is 
our case at this very time, set out upon a 
journey of two hundred leagues to amuse 
themselves* 

The morning was fair, we mounted the 
roof, and I looked back upon Birming- 
ham not without satisfaction at thinking I 
should never enter it i^ain*. A heavy 
cloud of smoke hung over the city, above 
which in many places black columns were 
sent up with prodigious force from the 
steam-engines. We rejoiced that we were 
travelling into a better atmosphere, but 
the contagion spread far and wide. Every 
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where around ns, ioBtead of the village 
church, whose steeple usually adonis so 
beautifully the English landscape^ ^e 
tower of some manufectory was to be 
seen in the distance^ vomiting up flames 
and smoke^ and blasting every thing 
around with its m^taHio vapours* The* 
vicinity was as thickly peopled as Aiat Of 
London. Instead of' cottages We saw 
streets of brick hovels, Uackened widi 
the smoke of coal fires^ which bum day 
and night in these dismal regions. Sudti 
swarms of children I never beheld in any 
other place^ nor such wretched ones, — in 
rags, and their skins encrusted with soot 
and filth. The face of the country as we 
advanced was more hideous that can be 
described, uncultivated, bhick and smo- 
king. I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded^ and he told me 
the whole earth beneath us was on fire ; 
some coal-mines had taken fire ^ many 
years ago, and still continued to burn. 
'^ If you were to travel this road by night> 
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sir/ said he, *' you would see the whole 
country a-fire, and might fancy you were 
going lo hell 1** — A part of the road which 
is thus undermined gave way lately under 
one of the stages;. it did not sink deep 
enough to kill the passengers hy the fall^ 
but one of them had his thigh broken. 

This deplorable country continued for 
some leagues, till we had passed Wolver« 
hampton, the last manufacturing town ia 
this direction. Between this place and 
Penkridge it improved, we were once 
more in an agricultural land, and beheld 
clean skins and healthy countenances. We 
passed through Stafford, the county town^ 
a small but well-built place^ of which the 
main trade consists in shoes ; and dined the 
next stage beyond it at Stone. Here were 
formerly venerated the two martyrs Wul- 
fold and Rufinus, who were slain by their 
own father Wulpher, the Pagan king of 
Mercia, the father of St Werburga also;. 
who, by the merits of his children, was 
himself at last favoured with grace to re- 
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pentaDce. All traces of their worship have 
long since disappeared; only the town 
derives its name from the stoties which 
were heaped over the place of their burial. 
Here we entered the country of the pot- 
teries^ from whence the greater part of 
England is supplied with common ware^ 
and also with that finer sort called Wedge- 
wood^ after its inventor, and known all 
over Europe. Etruria is the name which 
he gave to his fabric, because the Etruscan 
remains were his models, and to him it 
is that England, and, it may be added, 
Europe, — for where do not the fashions of 
England extend ? — is indebted for having 
familiarised to us the beautiful forms of 
Etruscan design. 

This is a populous province ; in no other 
part have I seen the towns standing so 
near together. We soon advanced to 
Newcastle-under-Line, Here my friend 
the coachman told me they had a curious 
custom of punishing scolds, by putting a 
bridle and bitt into the mouth of the of- 
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fender^ so as to confine her toogne^ and 
leading her in this manner through the 
streets as an example. Whether the Eng- 
lish women are particularly addicted to tbb 
offence^ I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with them to say ; but it should seem so 
by the severity with which the laws regard 
it. In other places immersion is the pa» 
nishment ; the woman is fastened in a 
chair at the end of a long plank or pole^ 
which is hoisted out over the river, and 
there elevated or lowered by means of a le- 
ver ; in this manner they dip her as often 
as the officiating constable thinks proper^ 
or till she no longer displays any inclina- 
tion to continue the offisnce, which proba- 
bly is not till she has lost the power. Bpth 
methods are effectual ones of enforcing 
silence upon an unruly tongue^ but they 
are barbarous customs^ and ought to be 
wholly disused.* 

* D. Manuel is mistaken In supposing that they 
are still in use. The ducking-stools are fallen into 
decay, and in many places the stocks alsoi*— little to 
the credit of the magietrat^ft— -Xa. 
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We were now entering Cheshire, the 
great cheese country, and the difference 
between a land of manufactures and a land 
'of pasturage was delightful. The houses 
"of the labourers were clean cottages : those 
of the rich, old mansions with old trees 
about them in view of the village church, 
where generation after generation, for ages 
f)ack, the heirs of the family had been 
'baptized in the same font, and buried in 
the same vault; not newly-erected brick 
"buildings with shrubis and saplings round 
them, in hearing of the mill-wheels and 
hammer, by which the fortune of the 
owner has been fabricated. One house 
which we passed was the most singular I 
have ever seen : very old it must needs be, 
—how many centuries I will not venture 
to conjecture. The materials are wood 
and mortar without stone; the timber- 
frames painted black, and the interve- 
ning panes of plaster-work whitened ; no 
dress in an old picture was ever more 
curiously variegated with stripes and 
slashes. The roof rises into many points ; 
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the upper stoiy projecting over the lower 
like a machicolaled gate-way^ except that 
the projection is far greater; and long 
windows with little diamond-shaped panes 
reach almost from side to side, so that 
the rooms must be light as a lantero^ 
There is a moat round it. I should guesf^ 
ip to be one of the oldest dwelliog-hous^g. 
in the kingdom-. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country to 
the best advantage ; the sun was setting, 
and the long twilight of an English snm- 
mer evening gives to the English land- 
scape a charm wholly its own. As sooa 
as it grew dark the coach lamps were 
lighted ; the horses have no bells^ and this 
is as needful for the security of other 
travellers as for our own. But the roads 
are wide -, and if a traveller keeps his own, 
proper side^ according to the law of the. 
roads^ however fearful it may be to see two 
of these fiery eyes coming on through 
tlie darkness^ at the rate of two leagues ia 
the hour, he is perfectly safe* We meanly 
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when evening closed^ to have forsaken the 
roof and taken our seats withinside ; but 
the places were filled by chance passen- 
gers picked up on the way, and no choice 
was left us. Star-light and a mild sum*' 
mer air made the situation not unpleasant, 
if we had not been weary and disposed 
to sleep ; this propensity it was not safe to 
indulge ; and the two hours after night 
set in till we reached Manchester, were 
the most wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me 
of London, we drove so long over rough 
street stones, only the streets were shorter 
and the turns we made more frequent. It 
was midnight when we alighted at a spa« 
cious inn, called the Bridgewater Arms. In 
these large manufacturing towns, inns have 
neither the cleanliness or comfort which 
we find in smaller places. In the country 
there is a civility about the people of the 
house, and an attention on their part, 
which, though you know hospitality is 
their trade, shows, or seems to show, some- 
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thing of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle ; customers must come in the way 
of trade^ and they care not whether you are 
pleased or not. We were led into a long 
room^ hung round with great-coats^ spursy 
and horsewhips^ and with so many port- 
manteaus and saddle*bag8 lying about ifc^ 
that it looked like a warehouse. Two 
men were smoking over a bottle of wine 
at one table ; they were talking of para- 
bolics and elliptics^ and describing dia- 
grams on the table with a wet finger ; a 
single one was writing at another^ with a 
large pocket-book lying open before him. 
We called for supper ; and he civilly told 
us that he also had given a like order^ 
and if we would permit him should be 
happy to join us. To tbis we of course 
acceded. We found him to be a com- 
mercial traveller^ and be gave us some use- 
ful information concerning Manchester^ 
and the best method of proceeding on our 
journey. It was going towards two o'clock, 
when we retired. We slept as usual in 
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a double-bedded room^ but we had no 
inclination to converse after we were in 
bed, I fell asleep almost instantaneously^ 
and did not awake till nine in the morn- 
ing. — I must not forget to tell you^ that 
over the entrance to the passage on each 
side of which the bed-rooms are arranged^ 
is written in large letters Morphean ! 
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Manchester ."^ Cotton Manufactory » — Br- 
marks upon the pernicious Effects of the 
manufacturing Si/stem* 

X HAD provided us with letters to a 
gentleman in Manchester; we delivered 
them after breakfast, and were received 
with that courtesy which a foreigner, 
when he takes with him the expected re- 
commendations, is sure to experience in 
England. He took us to one of the great 
cotton manufactories, showed us the num- 
ber of children who were at work there, 
and dwelt with delight on the infinite 
good which , resulted from employing 
them at so early an age. I listened with- 
out contradicting him, for who would lift 
up his voice against Diana in Ephesus! 
£2 
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— ^proposed my questions in such a way 
as not to imply^ or at least not to ad- 
vance, any difference of opinion, and re- 
turned with a feeling at heart which 
makes me thank God I am not an Eng- 
lishman. 

There is a shrub in some of the East 
Indian islands which the French call ve- 
lotUier; it exhales an odour that is agree- 
able at a distance, becomes less so as you 
draw nearer, and, when you are quite close 
to it, is insupportably loathsome. Alcia- 
tus himself could not have imagined an 
emblem more appropriate to the commer- 
cial prosperity of England. 

Mr remarked, that nothing could 

be so beneficial to a country as manufac- 
tures. *' You see these children, sir/* 
said he. '' In most parts of England 
poor children are a burthen to their pa- 
rents and to the parish ; here the parish, 
which would else have to support them^ 
is rid of all expense ; they get their bread 
almost as soon as they can run about, and 
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by the time they are seven or eight years 
old bring in money. Thece is no idle- 
ness among us : — they come at five in the 
morning; we allow th^m half an hour for 
breakfast^ and an hour for dinner; they 
leave work at six^ and another set relieves 
them for the night; the wheels never 
stand still." I was looking while he spoke^ 
at the unnatural dexterity with which the 
fingers of these little creatures were play- 
ing in the machinery^ half giddy myself 
with the noise and the endless motion: 
and when he told me there was no rest 
in these walls^ day nor nighty I thought 
that if Dante had peopled one of his hells 
with children^ here was a scene worthy 
to have supplied him with new images of 
torment. 

*' These children, then,** said I, ^' have 
no time to receive instruction.** '^ That, 
sir/' he replied, '' is. the evil which we 
have found. Girls are employed here 
from the age you see them till they marry, 
and then they know nothing about do- 
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mestic work^ not even how to mend a 
stocking or boil a potatoe. But we are 
remedying this now, iand send the chil- 
dren to school for an hour after they have 
done work.*' I asked if so much con- 
finement did not injure their health. 
** No,** he replied, '' they are as healthy 
as any children in the world can be. 
To be sure, many of them as they grew up 
went oflF in consumptions, but consump- 
tion was the disease of the English." I 
ventured to enquire afterwards concerning 
the morals of the people who were trained 
up in this monstrous manner, and found, 
what was to be expected, that in conse- 
quence of herding together such num- 
bers of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
instructed in the commonest principles 
of religion and morality, they were as 
debauched and profligate as human beings 
under the influence of such circumstances 
must inevitably be; the men drunken, 
'the women dissolute ; that however high 
the wages they earned, they were too im- 
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provident ever to lay-by for a time of need ; 
and that^ though the parish was not at 
the expense of maintaining them when 
children^ it had to provide for them in 
diseases induced by their mode of life^ 
and in premature debility and old age ; the 
poor-rates were oppressively high, and the 
hospitals and workhouses always full and 
overflowing. 1 enquired how many per- 
sons were employed in the manufactory^ 
and was told^ children and all about two 
^hundred. What was the firm of the house i 
— There were two partners. So ! thought 
I, — a hundred to one ! 

'^ We are well off for hands in Man- 
chester," said Mr • ; '^ manufactures are 

favourable to population^ the poor are not 
afraid of having a family here, the parishes 
therefore have. always plenty to appren- 
tice, and we take them as fast as they 
can supply us. In new manufacturing, 
towns they find it difficult to get a supply. 
Their only method is to send people round 
the country to get children from their 
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parents. Women usually undertake this 
business; they promise the parents to 
provide for the children; one party is 
glad to be eased of a burthen^ and it an- 
swers well to the other to find the young 
ones in food, lodgings and clothes^ and re- 
ceive their wages." ** But if these chil- 
dren should be ill-used r said I. " Sir.'' 
he replied^ " it never can be the interest, 
of the women to use them il)^ nor of the 
manufacturers to permit it/^ 

It would have been in vain to argue had 
I been disposed to it. Mr — — was a man 
of humane and kindly nature^ who would 
not himself use any thing cruelly, and 
judged of others by his own feelings. 
I thought of the cities in Arabian ro- 
mance, where all the inhabitants were en- 
chanted: here Commerce is the queen 
witch, and I had no talisman strong 
enough to disenchant those who were 
daily drinking of the golden cup of her 
charms. 
We purchase English cloth, English 
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muslins^ English buttons^ 8cc. and admire 
the exjcellent skill with which they are fa- 
bricated^ and wonder that from such a dis- 
tance they can be afforded to us at so low 
a price^ and think what a happy coantry is 
England ! A happy country indeed it is for 
the higher orders; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments^ no where have the am- 
bitious so fair a field, no where have the 
ingenious'such encouragement^ no where 
have the intellectual such advantages; 
but to talk of English happiness is like 
talking of Spartan freedom, the Helots are 
overlooked. In no other country can such 
riches be acquired by commerce, but it is 
the one who grows rich by the labour of 
the hundred. The hundred human be- 
ings like himself, as wonderfully fashion- 
ed by Nature, gifted with the like capaci-* 
ties, and equally made for immortality, 
are sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as 
it must needs appear, the assertion is true 
to the very letter. They are deprived in 
childhood of all instruction and all enjoy- 
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ment ; of the sports in which childhood 
ipstinctively indulges, of fresh air by day 
and of natural sleep by night. Their 
health physical and moral is alike de- 
stroyed ; they die of diseases induced by 
unremitting task-work, by confinement in 
tl^e impure atmosphere of crowded rooms, 
by the particles of metallic or vegetable 
dust which they are continually inhaling ; 
or they live to grow up without decency, 
without comfort, and without hope, with* 
out morals, without religion, and without 
shame, and bring forth slaves like them- 
selves to tread in the same path of misery. 
The dwellings of the labouring manu- 
facturers are in narrow streets and lanes, 
blocked up from light and air, not, as in 
our country, to exclude an insupportable 
sun, but crowded together because every 
inch of land is of such value, that room 
for light and air cannot be afforded them. 
Here in Manchester a great proportion of 
the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark, 
where every kind of filth is Buffered to 
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accumulate^ because no exertions of do- 
mestic care can ev«r make such homes 
decent. These places are so many hot- 
beds of infection ; and the poor in large 
towns are rarely or never without an in- 
fectious, fever among them^ a plague of 
their own^ which leaves the habitations of 
the rich^ like a Goshen of cleanliness and 
comfort^ unvisited. 

Wealth flows into the country, but 
how does it circulate there i Not equally 
and healthfully through the whole system ; 
it sprouts into wens tumours, and 

collects in aneurisms which starve and 
palsy the extremities. The government 
indeed raises millions now as easily as it 
raised thousands in the days of Elizabeth : 
the metropolis is six times the size which 
it was a century ago ; it has nearly doubled 
during the present reign ; a thousand car- 
riages drive about the streets of London, 
where, three generations ago, there were 
not an hundred; a thousand hackney 
coaches. are licensed in the same cit^^ 
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where at the same distance of time there 
was not one; they whose grandfathers 
dined at noon from wooden trenchers, 
and upon the produce of their own farms, 
sit down by the light of waxen tapers to 
be served upon silver, and to partake of 
delicacies from the four quarters of the 
globe. But the number of the poor, and 
the sufferings of the poor, have continued 
to increase ; the price of every thing which 
they consume has always been advancing, 
and the price of labour, the only commo- 
dity which they have to dispose of, re- 
mains the same/ Work-houses are erect- 
ed in one place, and infirmaries in an- 
other; the poor-rates increase in propor- 
tion to the taxes ; and in times of dearth 
the rich even purchase food, and retail it 
to them at a reduced price, or supply 
them with it gratuityusly : still every year 
adds to their number. Necessity is the 
mother of crimes ; new prisons are built, 
new punishments enacted; but the poor 
become year after year more numerous. 
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more miserable^ and more depraved; and 
this is the inevitable tendency of the ma- 
nufacturing system. 

This system is the boast of England^-— 
long may she continue to boast it before 
Spain shall rival her ! Yet this is the sys- 
tern which we envy, and which we are 
so desirous to imitate. Happily our re« 
ligion presents one obstacle; that inces- 
sant labour which is required in these 
task-houses can never be exacted in a 
Catholic country, where the Church has 
wisely provided so many days of leisure for 
the purposes of religion and enjoyment. 
Against the frequency of these holy days 
much has been said ; but Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing com- 
mercialists should prevail, and that the 
Spaniard should ever be brutalized by un- 
remitting task-work, like the negroes in 
America, and the laf)ouring manufacturers 
in England! Let us leave to England 
the boast of supplying all Europe with her 
wares; let us leave to these lords of the 
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sea the distinction of which they are so 
tenacious, that of being the white slaves 
of the rest of the world, and doing for it 
all its dirty work. The' poor must be kept 
miserably poor, or such a slate of things 
could not continue; there must be laws 
to regulate their wages, not by the value 
of their work, but by the pleasures of their 
masters ; laws to prevent their removal 
from one place to another within the king- 
dom^ and to prohibit their emigration 
out of it. They would not be crowded, in 
hot task-houses by day, and herded toge* 
ther in damp cellars at night ; they would 
not toil in unwholesome employments 
from sun-rise till sun-set, whole days, and 
whole days and quarters, for with twelve 
hours labour the avidity of trade is not sa- 
tisfied; they would not sweat night and 
day, keeping up this latis perennis * of the 
Devil, before furnaces which are never 

* I-^am infonned by a catholic, that those con* 
vents in which the choir service is never disconti* 
nued are said to have law perennis there.— X^t 
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suffered to cool^ and breathing in vapours 
whicii inevitably proiluce disease and 
death ; the poor would never do these 
things unless they were miserably poor^ 
unless they were in that state of abject po- 
verty which precludes instruction^ and^by 
destroying all hope for the future, reduces 
nian^ like the brutes^ to seek for nothing 
"beyond the gratification of present wants. 
How England can remedy this evil, for 
there are not wanting in England those 
who perceive and confess it to be an evil^ 
it is not easy to discover, nor is it my 
business to enquire. To us it is of more 
consequence to know how other countries 
may avoid it, and, as it is the prevailing 
system to eocourage manufactures every 
where, to enquire how we may reap as 
much good and as little evil as possible. 
The best methods appear to be by extend- 
ing to the utmost the use of machinery^ 
and leaving the price of labour to find its 
own level: the higher it is the better. 
The introduction of machinery in an old 
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manufacturing country always produces 
distress by throwing workmen out of em- 
ploy^ and is seldom effected without riots 
and executions. Where new fabrics are 
to be erected it is obvious that this dif- 
ficulty does not exists and equally obvious 
that^ when hard labour can be performed 
by iron and wood^ it is desirable to spare 
flesh aud blood. High wages are a gene- 
ral benefit^ because money thus distributed 
is employed to the greatest general advan- 
tage. The labourer; lifted up one step in 
society, acquires the pride and the wants, 
the habits and the feelings, of the class 
now next above him. * Forethought, 
which the miserably poor necessarily and 
instinctively shun, is, to him who earns 

• This argument has been placed in a more for- 
cible light in the first volume of the Annual Re- 
vieWy in an article upon the Reports of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor^ attributed 
to a gentleman of Norwich. It is one of the ablest 
chapters upon this branch of political oeconomy that 
has ever been written,— Ta. 

8 
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a comfortable competence^ new pleasure ; 
he educates bis cbildren^ in the hope that 
they may rise higher than himself, and 
that he is fitting them for better fortunes. 
Prosperity is said to be more dangerous 
than adversity to haman virtue ; both are 
wholesome when sparingly distributed^ 
both in the excess perilous always^ and 
often deadly; but if prosperity be thus 
dangerous, it is a danger which falls to the 
* lot of few ; and it is sufficiently proved by 
the vices of those unhappy wretches who 
exist in slavery, under whatever form or 
in whatever disguise, that hope is as es- 
sential to prudence, and to virtue^ as to 
happiness. 
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Manchester* — Journey to Chester. — Packet" 
boat, — Brindley. — Rail Roadt. — Chester 
Cathedral. — New Jail. — Assassination in 
the South of Europe not like Murder in 
England. — Number of Criminals^ — but 
Abatement of Atrocity in Crimes. — Mitt' 
gation of Penal Law. — Robert Dew. — 
Excellent Administration of Justice.'^ 
Amendments still desired. 

A PLACE more destitute of all interesting 
objects than Manchester it is not easy 
to conceive. In size and population it is 
the second city in the kingdom^ contain- 
ing aboye fourscore thousand inhabitants* 
Imagine this multitude crowded together 
in narrow streets^ the houses all built of 
brick and blackened with smoke ; frequent 



buildings among them as large as <:on* 
vents^ without their antiquity^ without their 
beauty^ without their holiness; where you 
hear from within^ as you pass aJongi the 
everlasting din of machinery ; and where^ 
when the bell rings^ it is to call wretches 
to their work instead of their prayers, . . • 
Imagine thi8> and you have the materials 
for a picture of Manchester. The most 
remarkable thing which I have seen here 
is the skin of a snake^ fourteen English feet 
in length, which was killed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is preserved in the library 
of the collegiate church. 

We left it willingly on Monday morn* 
ing, and embarked upon the canal in a 
stage-boat bound for Chester, a city which 
we* had been advised by no means to pass 
by unseen. This was a new mode of 
travelling, and a delightful one it'proved. 
The shape of the machine resembles the 
common representations of Noah's ark, 
except 'that the roof is flatter, so made 
for the convenience of passengers. With- 
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in this floating bouse are two aparimenU, 
seats in which are hired at different prices^ 
the parlour and the kitchen. Two horaea, 
harnessed one before .the other, toir it 
along at the rMe of a leagae an hour ; the 
yeiy pace wbidi it is pleasant to keep up 
with when walking on the bank* The 
canal is just wide enough for two boats .i6 
pass ; sometimes we spmn]^ ashore>, some* 
times stood or sate upon.', the iroof^ — till 
to our surprise we wete called down t6 
dinner, and found that as good a meal 
bad been prepared in the black part df th< 
boat while we were.^oing on# a% would 
have been supplied at an inn. W^ joiUed 
in a wish that the same kind of travelling 
were extended every whene>: no time was 
lost ; kitchen and cellars travelled with us ; 
the motion was imperceptible; we could 
neither be overturned nor run awajr with, 
if we sunk there was not depth of water td 
drown lis ; we could read as conveniently 
as in a house^ or sleep as quietly as in a 
bed. 



Epglaad is now.interteoted in eveiy di* 
reclioa by caoab. This is Ihe pnnriDce in 
which, they weie first tried hy the present 
djike of Brid0t«»ter,.ifho9e fortane. has 
been Hoiply increased by the sucoeai of 
his experiment. His eogtneer Brindley 
wasa dDgular chaimder, a man of real ge* 
mus Cor, this particular employment, wlio 
thought o£ nothing bnt locks and levels, 
peiforatiog hi])% sod floating barges ap» 
on aqueduct bridges orer unmanageable 
streams. When he.bad.a plan to form he 
usually went to bed, and^lay there work* 
11^ Jt out in bis head till the design was 
completed. It isreeordedof him^ that 
bemg asked In the course of an ezami^ 
nation before the House of Commons for 
what he supposed riyers were created, he 
answered after a pause>-r-To feed naviga- 
ble canals. 

Excellent as these canals are, rail-roads 
are found to accomplish the same purpose 
at l^ss expense. In these the wheels^ ol 
the carriage move in grooves upon iron 
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bars laid all along the road; whwe there 
is a descent no draught, is required^ and 
die laden waggons as they run down draw 
the empty ones up. These roads are al- 
ways used in the neighbourhood of coal- 
mines and founderies. It has been recom- 
mended .by speculative men that they 
dibnld be universally intro^uced^ and a 
hope held out that at some fiituce time this 
will be done^and all carriages drawn along 
by the action of steam-engines erected at 
proper- distanceis. If this be at present one 
of the dreams of philosophy^ it is a phi- 
losophy by which trade and manufactures 
would, be benefited and money saved ; and 
the dream therefore may probably one day 
be accomplished. 

The canal not extending to Cheiler^ we 
were, dismissed from the boat about half 
way between the two cities^ near the town 
of Warrington^ which was just distant 
enough to form a pleasing object through 
the intervening trees. A stage^ to which 
we were consigned; was ready to receive 
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us; and we exchanged, not retj wiliiDgly, 
the silent and imperceptible motion of a 
water jparney/ to be jolted over rongh 
roads in a crowded and noisy coach. The 
country was little interesting, and became 
less so as we advanced. I saw two bodies 
swinging. from a gibbet by the road side ; 
they had robbed and murdered a post-boy, 
and, according to the barbarous and inde- 
cent custom of England, were hanged up 
upon the spot till their bones should fall 
asunder. 

We found Chester to be as remarkable 
a place as our travelling friend at Man- 
chester had represented it The streets 
are cut out of a soft red rock, and pas- 
sengers walk, not upon flag*stones at' the 
side, as in most other cities, nor in the 
noddle of the street,«»but through the 
bouses, upon a boarded parade, through 
what would elsewhere be the front room 
of the first floor. Whenever a lane or 
street strikes off, there is a flight of steps 
into the carriage road. The best shops 
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are upon this covered way, though there 
are otbeiiB undterneath it on! a lefel'^th 
the street; Th^ cathedral iii ft mtan edf* 
fice of soft^ red, crumbly fi^oae^ apparent- 
ly quarried upon the spot t it would hav<^ 
beear folly to hiive erected any thiug bet- 
ter with such wretched materials. 

The old waHs aye y^t standing ; there H 
a walk on the top of them, from Whence 
we overlooked the surrounding country, 
the mountains of Wales not far distant, 
and the river Dee, which passes by the 
city, and forms an - estuary about two 
leagues b^low it. The new jail is cbnsi* 
dered as a perfect model of prison 'ilrchi-* 
tecture, a branch of the art as' much stu* 
died by the English of the present day, as 
ei^r cathedral buiidmg was by itieir pious 
ancestors* .The main objects attended to 
aire, thatt the prisoners be kept apart from 
each other, and that the cells should be 
always open to inspection, and well venti*^ 
lated, so as to prevent infectiobs disorders, 
which were commonly occiirri&g in old 
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prisons. The itnicture of this particular 
prison is sittgolarly curious^ the cells be- 
ing so constructed thftt the jailor from his 
dwelling-house can look into eveiy one^ — 
a Counterpart to the whispering dungeons 
in Sicily^ whidh wonld have delighted Dio- 
njsius, I thought of Asmodens and Don 
Cteofas. The apartment from whence 
we w^ref shown the interior of the prison 
was well^ and even elegantly furnished ; 
there were gei^aniums flowering upon 
stands^ — ^a piano-forte^ and rausio^books 
lying open^-^and when we looked from 
the window we saw Criminals with irons 
upon their legs^ in solitaff dungeons:— 
one of them^ who was intently reading 
some devotional book^ was, we wer^ told^ 
certainly to be executed at the next as- 
sizes. Custom soon cauterizes human sym* 
pathy ; or the situation of the keeper who 
sits surrounded with ccnnforts, and has 
these things always in view, would be well 
nigh as deplorable as that of the wretches 
under his care. 
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Of late yean tbepffice of jailor haa be- 
come of con8i4erabIe impo)rtance^ and en- 
nobled by the title of Governor. Tbe in- 
crease, of criminals; bas given it this con- 
sequence; and that thexinmber of crimi- 
nals; must be prodigiously increased^ is, 
sufficiently proved by the frequency and 
magnitude of these new prisons. In fact^ 
more persons annually suffer death in this 
country than in the whole of Christendom 
besides; and from hence it has been in- 
ferred^ that either the people of England 
are the most d^epraved • people in Europe^ 
or their laws are the bloodiest. No^ say 
the English; the true reason is^ that in 
other countries crimes are cop^mitted with 
impunity^ — and they never fail to instance 
assassinati(^n : . thus they -satisfy 'them- 
selves and silence the ol2Jectqp.:,^,,Trtie it is 
that in all thc:SOUthefn ofiit^of:} Europe^ 
to our shame.be.it spoken^ ^asaJEMsinatidlr is 
far more frequently committed than pu- 
nished ; , but murder with us^ generally 
speakings is neither in its motive nor in its 
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manner^ the same atrocious crime which 
in England is regarded with such religious 
abhorrence, and punished with such cer* 
tain severity. Among us, a lore dispute 
between peasants or mechanics leads as 
regularly to this^ deadly spirit of rerenge, 
as a quarrel upon the point of honour be- 
tween two English gentlemen. The Spa- 
nish zagal holds the life of his rival no 
cheaper than the English gentleman tliat 
of his equal, who has elbowed him in the 
street, or intruded into his places at the 
theatre; a. blow with us is revenged by the 
knifcj as it is in England with the pistol. 
The difference js, that the sense of honour 
extends lower in society among us, and 
that the impunity which we allow to all, is 
restricted in England to the higher orders ; 
and the truth is,, that, wherever assassina- 
tion ^or duelling prevails,. the fault is more 
to be imputed, to the laws than to the peo- 
ple. These fire. offences from which men 
may be easily deterred ; life will never, ba 
f2 
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held cheap by thepeople, if the laws teach 
them that it should he held sacrei}.' 

Every stage of society has its charac- 
teristic crimes; The savage is' hard-heart- 
ed to his children^ bmtal to hid women^ 
treacheroiis to < his enemies ; he steals and 
run's away with his booty ; be poisons his 
weapons ; he is cbwardly and cmel. In 
the barbarian^ pride and courage introduce 
a sense of honour which lays the founda- 
tion for morality : he is a robber^ not a 
tfaief^ ferocious instead of cunnings rather 
merciless than cruel. When slates become 
settled^ new offences spring up^ as the 
weeds in meadow-land differ from those of 
the waste ; laws ai*e necessary to restrain 
the strong from oppression^ and the weak 
from revenge. A new tribe of evils ac- 
company civilization and conimence^— the 
vices which tire fostered by wealth, and the 
crimes Whitsh are produced by want. Still 
the progress of the hunian race, though 
slow, is sure; the laws and the people 
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soften aKke^ and crimes and punishments 
both become less atrocious. 

More offences are committed in England 
than in other conntries, because there is 
more wealth and more want ; greater temp- 
tations to provoke the poor^ greater po* 
yerty to render them liable to temptation, 
and less religious instmction to arm them 
against it.' In Scotland, where the poritan' 
clergy retain something of their primitive 
zeal, the peofrfe are more moral ; poverty 
is almost general there, and thereferethe 
less' felt, because there is little wealth to 
in vile the contrast. In both countries the 
greater number of offences are frauds; 
even they who prey upon society partake 
of its amelioration^ and forsake the bsrba* 
reus habits of robbery and mnrdery for 
methods less perilous to themselves and to. 
others. The weasel fares better tlian the 
wolfj and continues her secret depredations 
after the wolf has been extirpated. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, where the cha> 
racteristics of savage life are still to be 
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fonnd^ inurder is the most frequent crime ; 
andj horrid as it is^ it is generally rendered 
still more so by circomsliuices of wanton 
cruelty. If the Welsh are addicted to any 
peculiar offence it is sheep-stealing, be- 
cause the sheep hav^ ceased to be wild, — 
and' the people have not. . 

The laws are mitigated in due proportion 
to the amelioration of the people :— it was 
formerly the custom, if a prisoner refused 
to plead to a capital charge, to stretch him 
upon his back, and lay weights upon his 
breast, which were daily to be increased 
till he Bied ; now he is regarded as guilty^ 
and sentenced as such. Till lately, women 
were burnt when men: were only hanged;* 
the punishmeiit is now the same for. both 
sexes; the horcible butchery for tretLson^ 
by which the martyrs suffered under the 
persecutions of Elizabeth and James, is 
commuted for beheading. In these last 

* Only for coining, and for murdering their hus- 
bands. The author seems to have supposed it was 
always the ca8e.-*TR. 
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instances the mitigation is of the na- 
tional manners^ and not of the law: bni 
the laws themselves should be amended ; 
cnstom is no secarity : a cruel minister 
might enforce these inhuman sentences 
which are still pronounced, — and nations 
can never' take too many precautions 
against the possibility of being rebar- 
barized. There is no Miuricordia in.Eng* 
land : and^ except indeed for spiritual as« 
sistance^ its humane services are not need- 
ed ; the prisoners are sufficiently fed and 
clothed^ and the law which punishes^ al- 
lows every alleviation of punishment which 
does jiot defeat the main end of justice* 
Something of the spirit of this charitable 
institution was displayed by an individual 
in the metropolis two centuries ago. He 
gave fifty pounds to the parish in which 
the great prison is situated, on condition 
that, for ever after» a man on the night 
preceding an execution should go to New- 
gate in the dead of the night, and strike 
with a hand*beU twelve tolls with double 
10 
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Strokes^ as near the cells of the condemTi-* 
ed criminals as po88iblej-*^theD exhort them 
to repentance* The grea\ hell of the church 
was also to toll when they were passing by 
on their way to execntionj and the bell"* 
man was to look over the wall and exhort 
all good people to pray to God for the poor 
sinners who were going to suffer death; 
Robert Dew was the name of this pious 
man : the church is dedicated to the Holy 
Sepulchre^ which these faferetics have inge- 
niously conirerted into a saint! 

I need not tell yon tiiat the torture has 
long siiice been abolished in England. In 
no other part of the world kre laws so well 
executed; crimes are -never committed' 
here with impunity ;— there is no T^|>ect* 
of persons^ justiice is never defeated by de- 
lay^ aild the people dre not famUiarited t0 
cruelty by the sight of cruel punishments. 
The effect 6f so familiarizing a nation has 
been dreadfully exemplified in France. All 
history does not present a spectacle more 
inexpiably disgraceful to the country in 
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which it ocQiirred> than the council of sur* 
geom assembled to fix the ftenlence of 
Damiens ; a couaciVappoliiled by the king 
of France and his mlnisien^ to discorer in 
what manner the poor madman could be 
mlide to feel the liiost exquisite tortures, 
and kept ativ^ as long as pos^ble to endure 
them ! Louis XV. signed Uiis sentence,—^ 
and then desired he might not be told 
when it was to be execnted,^— because it 
would hurl his feelings ! The present king 
of Englatid has^ in like diainner, twice es- 
caped d^alh; and ita both instances the 
unhappy persons concerned have been 
lodged in the public faosjpital for the in- 
sane* Is there upon record another con* 
trast so striking between two neighbouring 
nations ? 

Even however in England some improve- 
ments are still desirable in criminal law* 
The principle of the law is, that every man 
shall be presumed innocent till he is pro- 
ved guilty ; yet this principle is never car- 
ried into effect, and the accused are confi- 
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ned in irons : — it is necessary to secure 
them ; but any rigour not absolutely neces^ 
sary for thb purpose^ is in manifest viola- 
tion of this humane and just axiom. , A 
pleader should be permitted :tp defend the 
prisoner^ as well as one to accuse him ; 
where the innocence of the prisoner is 
provedj he ought to be indemnified. for« 
the losses he has sustained; and the ex-^ 
penses he has incurred by his imprison* 
ment and trial; where he is convicted^, 
the expense of bringing him to justice 
ought to fall upon the public^ not upon^ 
the individual prosecutor^ already a suf*. 
ferer by the offence^ 
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f^oyage to liotrpooU — FiUhf Cudom at 
the Irm$.— School of the Blind.^Athe- 
noma. — Mr Roscoe. — Journey to .Ken* 

Wednesday, July 14. 

We left Chester yesterday at noon^ aad 
embarked again dpon a ctoal. Oar last 
navigatioQ had ended by transferring us to 
a coach ; we had now to undergo a more 
unpleasant transfer. The canal reached 
the Mersey^ a huge river which forms the. 
port of Liverpool^ across which we had 
about three leagues to sail in a slant direc- 
tion. A vessel was ready to receive us, 
on board of which we embarked^ and set 
sail with a slack wind. At first it was 
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pleasant sailing^— the day fair^ a castellated 
hill in fall view up the riyeij and Liver- 
pool at a distance, near to its mouthy upon 
the northern shore. But the wind rose^ 
the water hecame roughs there came on 
a gale from the west with heavy rain^ 
which drove us helow deckj and then we 
were driven up again by. the stench of a 
close cabinj and the sickness of women 
and children. The gale was so strong 
that we had reason to be thankful for 
reaching the town in safety. 

tmmediately upon our landing we were 
surrounded by boys proffering cards of the 
diflerent* inns by which they We#e em- 
ployed to look out for strangers^ and con* 
testing who should carry our luggage. The 
rain continued, and confined us for the 
eveniiig. They have a filthy custbm at 
the inns in England, that when you pull off 
your boots, the man brings you a paif of old 
slippers, which serve for all travellers, and 
indeed are frequently wom«ont shoes with 
the heels cut away : clean as the English 
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wte, ibis impropriety does sot in the 
ftiighfest degree offend them. 
, The next morning we enquired for • 
gentlemah with whom I had been ac« 
qoftinted in London. A book containing 
the names and place of abode of alt the 
inliafaiiantB is kept in eveiy inn : so that 
&ef e was no difficulty in finding him ont. 
With him we speat the day^ and were ob« 
liged to him for showing us whatever wat 
most .worthy of Notice in the town. There 
is no cathedral, no castle, gate, town*wall,' 
or monument of antiquity, no marics of de* 
eay. Every thing is the vfork of late years, 
almost of the present genemtion. 

There is but one fine street in ' thcf city, 
which is terminated by the Exchange, a 
handsome structure ; but as you look up 
the stoeet to it,, it is not in the centre, and 
this irnegttlarity produces a singularly lin* 
pleasant effect. One side of the street, 
it seems, was buiii with reference to this 
Exchange, and the other was to have cor- 
reispoJEided with it ; but wh^ the governors 
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of the city came to purchase the ground^ 
some obstacles were discovered which had 
not been foreseen. As there are few fine 
streets, so there are few which display much 
poverty : this external appearance of pro- 
sperity is purchased at a dear price ; for the 
poor^ as in Manchester, live mostly in cel- 
lars, underground. ^ The beight.of some of 
the warehouses excited the wonder of my 
companion, and he expressed, his surprise 
that I should not be astonished at them also. 
In fact, old houses in England are^generally. 
lower than modern ones, and even these 
have never more than four floors. Yet the 
value of ground is prodigiously great, and 
the island is not subject to earthquakes. 

Here is a hospital for horses, of which 
the sign-board caught my eye as we passed 
along. We visited a school for the blind, 
a sight as interesting as it was melancholy* 
They make curtain lines by a machine 
which a blind man contrived ; list-slippers, 
which were an invention of the French 
emigrants; baskets; — everything, in short. 
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ia which the sense of sight can be supplied 
by touch. It was surprising to see them 
move about the room^ steering clear of 
every thing as surely as though they had 
seen what was before them, — as if they had 
possessed that sixth sense^ which experi* 
mental naturalists^ the most merciless of 
human beings^are said to have discovered 
in bats, when they have put out their eyes 
for the sake of seeing how the tortured ani« 
mal can. find its way without them* They 
sung a hymn for our gratification : their 
voices were fine ; and the deep attention 
which was manifest in their eyeless^ faces^ 
dead as they necessarily were to all exter- 
nal objects which could distract themj was 
affecting and even awful. Such as dis- 
cover a taste for music are instructed in 
it; and some have been thus enabled 
to.support themselves as organists in the 
cburches> and by tuning instruments. The 
blind must be. very numerous in Eng- 
land^ as I am told there are many such 
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institutioDS ; but there is good reasonr ti» 
hope that the number will be materially 
lessened in fature by the vaccine inocnla* 
tiodj a very large proportion of these poor 
sufferers having lost their eyes by thesiBall- 
pox. 

liverpool has become a place of great 
maritime trade^against every natmral disad* 
vantage. The river is sheltered only from 
the norths and at low^water sand^^banks 
may be seen round its month for leagues 
off in every direction. Vessels when lea- 
ving port easily avoid them^ because they 
start with a fair wind^ bnt to returning 
ships they are far more perilous. In spite 
of this^ there is not any other place where 
so much inercantile enterprise is dis^ 
played in England^ nor perhaps in the 
whole world. — ^Tw6 ships came in while 
we were lipon the quay : it was a beautiful 
sight to see them enter the docks and take 
their quiet station^ a crowd flocking to* 
wards them, some in curiosity to know 
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what they were, others in hope and in 
fear, hastening to see who had returned 
in them* 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity 
unexampled in anj other part of England. 
It is true that many adventurers fail ; yet 
with all the ups and downs of commercial 
specnlation, Liverpool prospers beyond all 
other ports. There is too a princdy li« 
beraUlj iki.- its- merchants, which^ even in 
LoiMpni is not rivalled. Let any thing be 
proposed for the advantage and ornament, 
or honoiiv of flie town, however little akin 
it may.'be tb their own pursuits^ habits, and 
feelings, they are ready with subscriptions 
to any amount It has fately been resold 
ved upon ta have a botanical garden here ; 
a large sum has been raiscfd for the par- 
pose, and the ground purchased. ^' It will 
be long," said I to our friend, ** before 
thia^ can be brought to any perfection.'^ 
'' Oh, sir,'' said: he, with, a smile of tri- 
umph, which h was delightful to perceive, 
** you do not know how we do things 
at Liverpool* Money and activity work 
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wonders. In half a dozen years we shall 
have the finest m England." 

The history of their Athenaeum is a 
striking instance of their spirit : — by this 
name they call a public library^ with a 
reading-room for the newspapers and other 
journals^— for all periodical publications^ 
whether daily> monthly^ quarterly^ or year- 
ly^ are csXledjoumah in England. Two of 
the literary inhabitants were talking one 
day after dinner, of the want of a public 
library in the town, and they agreed to call 
a meeting .for the purpose of forming one. 
The meeting was advertised, — they went to 
it,-r-and found themselves alone. '' What 
shall, we do now?" said the one: ''here 
is an end of the business.'' '' No/' said 
his friend;—'' take you thechair» I will be 
secretary ; we will draw up our resolutions 
unanimously, and advertise them." They 
did so ; and in. four-and- twenty-hours suf- 
ficient funds were subscribed to establish 
the. finest institution of the kind in the 
kingdom. 
« Literature also flourishes as fairly as 
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commerce. A histofy of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici appeared here aboat eight years ago, 
which even the Italiaos have thought wor» 
thy of translation. The libraries of Flo- 
rence were searched for materials for this 
work^ and many writings of Lorenzo him- 
self first given to the world in LiverpooL 
This work oi Mr Roscoe's has diffosed a 
general taste for the literature of Italy. It 
has been said of men of letters, that, like 
prophets, they have no honour in their own 
country ; but to this saying, to which there 
are so few exceplionsj one honourable one 
is to be found here. The people of Liver- 
pool are proud of their townsman : whe- 
ther they read his book or not, they are 
sensible it has reflected honour upon their 
town in the eyes of England and of Europe, 
and they have a love and jealousy of its 
honour, which has seldom been found any 
where except in those cities where that 
love was nationality! because the city and 
the state were the same. This high and 
just esUmalioQ of Mr Roscoe is the more 
Vol. II. o 
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praiseworthy, because he is known to be 
an enemy to the slaveHrade, the peculiar 
disgrace of Liverpool, 

« • * « « 

Tfaundayi 15. 

We had choice of stagecoaches to Ken- 
da], but it was only a choicie between two 
•f the same sort, the long, coffin-shaped 
machines, of which we had had so bad a 
sample between Worcester and Birming- 
ham. One of these we ascended at seven 
this morning for a day's journey of twenty 
leagues. The outskirts of Liverpool have 
an unsightly appearance,— new streets of 
houses for the poorer classes, which bear 
no marks either of cleanliness or com*- 
fort, fields cut up for the foundations of 
t>ther buildings, brick yards, and kilns 
smoking on every side. It was not easy 
to say where the town ended ; for the 
paved way, which in all other parts of 
England ends with the town, continued 
here the whole stage, sorely to our annoy- 
ance. We passed through Ormskirk, a town 
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chiefly famous for the preparation of a not* 
tnim of more repute than efficacy against 
hydrophobia^ and breakfasted a stage be* 
yond it^ at a single inn beside a biridgey the 
worst and dirtiest house of entertainment 
which I have yet seen in England* Some- 
times w^ had^ a view of the sea towards Ire- 
land ; but the country was flat and unpleiu 
sant^ and the trees all blighted and slun^ 
ed in their growth ; they seemed to hate 
shrunk and twisted themselves to avoid the 
severity of the sea^blasts. 

Preston was the next stage^ a large ma* 
nufacturing town : before we entei^d it we 
crossed the river Ribble by a good bridg;ey 
and immediately ascended a long htllj— >it 
was the only pleasant spot which we h&d 
seen upon the way* Near this place an ofii> 
cer oncemethisdeatb in battle by a nugular 
accident. His horse upon some disgust he 
took at the guns^ as the old writer oddly 
expresses it^ ran off and leapt a ditch ; the 
man's sword fell, and at the same minute 
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be was tinoim:iipo& ite poiatj imd it fan 
Urn thrQQgfa. There is a spring aboal 
thrive leagues from benc^e, the water of 
which will bum with a. blue flame Jils^ spirit* 
of wine. Beyond Preston the rimb were 
good, and the country also improyed* We 
ohanged bor8eB:again;at Gaistang, a little 
Uvmi where the picture orer the int doot 
oangkt my notice. It wae an^agle carrying 
away achild-*-*repr€sentiog a circumstance 
which is believed to have happened in old 
times m this "part o£ the country. N eaf 
the town we saw the ruins of a castle to 
^tKt right. Another easy stage brought us 
to lancaster^ one of the l>est built cities in 
tlie kingdom. The view as we left it after 
dinner was truly fine ; two stone bridges 
over the river LQn> the.town on the oppo-^ 
site hanky and on the highest part of the 
bill a castle, which has been newly built 
or repaired as a prison* — Lancaster could 
aearceJy have appeared more beautiful in 
the days of the shield and the lance. 
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Oar laud of promhe wts now in ughl^; 
high nKHinlains seen acroM m great Imjr^ 
mih all the aeiial hoet of diiAMiQe: but 
the cbudfl gathered, and im we» driieti to 
take shelter in the coach front a heavy mio. 
About ten we arrived at Kendal. Here, 
while supper was preparing, we sent for A 
Guide to the Lakes^ and a map of them. 
This is one of the comforts of travelling in 
England ; — wherever you gOj printed in* 
formation is to be found concerning every 
thing which ileserves a stranger^s notice. 
From hence our pedestrian expedition was 
to begin. We took out our knapsacks, 
stored them with a change of linen, 8cc., 
and dispatched our trunks by the carrier 
to meet us at Ambleside. 

They produced at supper potted char, 
which is their delicacy,- this fish being pe- 
culiar to the Lakes. So many are potted 
and sent to other parts of the country, 
chiefly as presents, that pots are made on 
purpose, which have on them a rude repre* 
sentation of the fish. It resembles a trout. 
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but ift I am told more beautifully ispotled^ 
and of a more delicate flavour. In ilB 
potted state it was very good^ as I suppose 
any eatable fisfa would have been if piepar 
red in the same manner. 
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Queen Mart) J. — hake of Winandermen. 
'^^Ambleside, — Lake of Coniston. — 
Kirkstone Mountain. — Lake of Brother* 
water. — Paterdale, — Lake of Ukmter. 
— Penrith. 

Friday, July 10. 

KfiNDAii^ though less populous and lesi 
busy than the noisy manufacturing towns 
which we have left behind vA, is yet & 
place of thriving industry^ and has been so 
during some centuries. The most in* 
teresting fact connected with its history 
is this; after the death of Henry VIH. his 
daughter, the pioud Mary, being deeply 
concerned for the state of his unhappy . 
soul, would fain have set apart the 9e-«. 
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venues of this parochial charch as a fuud 
for masses in his behalf. She consulted 
proper persons upon this matter^ who as- 
sured her that the pope would nev^r con<* 
sent to it; and she then^ still endeavouring 
to hope that he was not utterly out of the . 
reach of intercession^ gave the advowson 
to a college which he had founded in 
Cambridge^ thinking that^ as the founda 
tion of this college was the best thing he 
had done for himself^ the best thing she 
could do for him would be to augment its 
revenues for his sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily^ 
as it induced us to provide ourselves with 
umbrellas^ a precaution which we might 
oUierwise have neglected. They make 
these things in England to serve also as . 
walking-sticks, by which means they are 
adqiirably adapted for foot travellers. 
Much rain has fallen lately in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the influx of such visitors 
as ourselves is so great, that the person of 
whom we purchased these umbrellas told 
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t§, he had sokl fortj in the eooirse oC tb# 
weeli, 

After hreakfast we begaft owr marcht 
Yo« wouM bame Bogikdlo tee nue with ikhe 
fcoapBack bQckled orsr mj bfeastj and « 
•taff in famd, whiefa^if not so pfeiuresqae 
m the pilgrim'tj is certainly more coor 
venient in so showery a huid aa this. Our 
way was up and down steep hiHs, by a 
good roadt The carts of this oonntry are 
drawn by a single horset; and this is co^ 
cetved to be so much the best mode of 
draught! that the Board of Agriculture is 
endeavouring to make it general thioiigh^ 
out the kingdom. In about two hours we 
came in si^t of Winandermerej mere 
being anollier word for lake. We had 
now travelled over two leagues of nnin* 
t^estiog ground^ where the- hills were so 
high as to excite expectation of somelhiog 
to be seen from the sommil which we 
were toiling up^ and when we had. reached 
the summit, not high enough to realise 
the expectation they had excited^ Tb^ 
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Borning had been over^cast; twice we 
had been obliged to our portable peni* 
houses for saving us from a wetting; the 
sun had oftentimes struggled to show him* 
•elf^ and as often was overclouded again 
after ineffectual gleams ; but now^ when 
we had reached the height from which oqjt 
promised land was indeed visible^ the 
weather ceased to be doubtful^ the sua 
came fairly forthj the clouds dispersed^ and 
we sat down upon a little rock by the roiid 
side to overlook the scene, perhaps with 
greater pleasure, because we had at one 
time so little hope of beholding it in such 
perfection* 

The lake which lay below us is about 
three leagues in length : but a long oar* 
TOW island stretches athwart it in the midr. 
die, and divides it into two parts* The 
lower half resembles a broad river, con-** 
tractiog its breadth towards the extremity 
of the view, where the hills on both sid^ 
seem to die q^way. ^ The upper end is of a 
more complicated, but far nobler characr 
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ten Here the lake is considerably wider > 
it is studded with many little islands, and 
siirronQded with mountains, whose varie- 
ties of form and outline it would b6 hope-i 
less to attempt describing. They have 
hot that wavy and ocean-like appearance; 
which you have seen round you among 
some of our sierras ; each has its indiVi-* 
dual form and character ; and the whole 
have a grandeur, an awfulness^ to which 
till now I had been a stranger. Two or 
three boats were gliding with white sails 
upon this calm and lovely water. The 
large island in the middle is planted with 
ornamental trees^ and in the midst of it is 
h house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can he offered, than that^ be* 
ihg round, and other houses usually square, 
something unusual may be conceived to 
suit so singular a situation. We were 
eager for a nearer view, and proceeded 
cheerfully to Bowness, a little town upon 
its shore; and from thence to the end 
•fa long tongue of Ifend, whence we 
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crossed to an inn called the Ferry, on the 
opporite baoky-^a sin^e houie> oyersha^ 
dowed by some fine sycamoie trees, which 
grow close to the water^tide. 

We were directed to a castellated buikl< 
ing above the inn, standing upon a craggy 
point, bat in a style so foolish, that, if any 
thing conld mar the besaty of so beantifol 
a scene, it wodd be this lidicnlons edifice* 
This absurdity is not remembered when 
yon are within, and the spot is well 
chosen for a banqueting-honse. The 
room was hung with prints, representing 
the finest similar landsc^s in Great Btim 
tain and other countries, none of the re^ 
presentations exceeding in beauty the real 
prospect before us. The windows were 
bordered with coloured glass, by which 
yon might either throw a yellow sunshine 
over the scene, or frost it, or fantastically 
tinge it with purple. — Several boats were 
anchored off the island ; the neighbouring 
islets appeared more beautiful than this 
inhabited one, because 'their trees and 
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shrubs had not the same trim^ plantation* 
appeaiMce^ and their shores were left with 
tbdir naUiral inequalities and fVinge of 
weeds^ whereas the other was built up liks 
a mound against the water. 

After dinner we landed on the island^ 
a liberty which is liberally allowed to 
strangers ; haying peransbulated its wind« 
ing walks^ we rowed about among the 
other islets^ enjoying the delightful scent 
till sun-set. Kingdoms, it is said, are ne-^ 
Ter so happy as during those years when 
tbey furnish nothing for historians to re* 
cord I I think of this now, when feeling 
how happy I have been to*«lay, and how 
little able I am to describe this bappinesti 
Had we been robbed on the road, or oveiw 
taken by storms and upset in the lake, 
here would ha?e been adventures for a leU 
ier :— do not however suppose that I am 
ambitious of affording you entertainment 
at any such price. 
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• «•••« 

We slept at the Ferry House> and the 
next morning recrossed the water^ and 
proceeded along a road above the lake^ 
hut parallel with it^ to the little village of 
Ambleside^ which is one of the regular 
stations on the tour. The upper end of Wi« 
nandermere became more majestic as we 
advanced, mountains of greater height and 
.finer forms opened upon us. The borders 
.of the lake were spotted with what the 
English^ in opposition to our application 
of the word, call villas, for which it would 
be difficult to find a term, — single houses 
of the gentry, the casarias of the rich, 
which distinguish England so much from 
other couEvtries, not only in its appearance, 
but in the very name of its society. A 
stronger contrast cannot well be imagined 
than that of a shore thus ornamented, and 
the wild mountains beyood ;'^yet wooded 
hills and crags rising one above the other, 
harmonized the whole into one accordaut 
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and lovely scene. Grand and awful I caiU 
cd these mountains yesterday: they are 
to, and yet the feeling which the whole 
apene produces is less that of awe than of 
delight. The lake and its green shores 
ieem so made for summer and sunshine 
joyousness, that no fitter theatre could be 
devised for Venetian pageantry^ with the 
Bucentaur and all its train of gondolaa. 
I wished for Cleopatra's galley, or for 
the silken-sailed ships ef the days of chi^ 
valry, with their blazonry, their crimson 
awnings, their serpent-shaped hulks, mu* 
tic at the prow, and masquers dancing ott 
the deck. 

Several carriages passed ud, and whea 
we reached Ambleside the inn was full, 
and they were obliged to lodge us in the 
village, so great is the concourse of visitors 
to these Lakes. Some of the old hoasek 
here, with their open balconies, resemble 
our cottages and posadas ; but these ves»* 
tiges of former times will not exist iniick 
longer. New bouses are building, 0I4 
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ones moderaiiaed, asid marks of the inflow 
of money to be teen evexy whet e« 

It was noon when we arrived^ for the 
distance was not quite two leagues. Two 
smalfer lakes were to be seen within a 
league of Ambleside^ caUed Ryedale and 
Grasmere^ and two waterfills on the way». 
This was our aftemoon^s walk^ and a more 
beautifiil one perhaps is not l» be fonnd in 
the wide world, My own recollections are 
so inadequately represented by any fcHin 
of words, that it is best to give np the at^ 
tempt as hopeless* One of the waterfiaU% 
however^ is of so singular a character that 
it may be imagined from description. We 
were admitted into a little hot, and then 
beheld it from the window of a rude roouy^ 
falling under a bridge^ into a bason be* 
twe^i rocks which were overhung with 
trees. Every thing is upon so small a 
scale^ that the trick of surprise is not of» 
fensive, and the sort of frame through 
which it was seen, not dissuitable to the 
picture. On our way buck we took sbeher 
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from a shower in a cottage, where the 
mistress was making oaten cakes, the bread 
of this province. The dough heing laid on 
a roand board, which was a little hollowed, 
she clapped it out with her hands till it 
covered the board $ then slipt it off upon 
a round iron plate of the same size, which: 
was placed over a wood fire ; and when the 
cake was crisp on the one side, as it soon 
heoame, being veiy thin, she turned it. 
We tasted of this bread : it was dry, but 
not unpleasant. They who are accustomed 
to it like it well, and think it nutritions; 
but it is said to produce or aggravate cu^ 
taneous diseases. 

Sundty. 
The English are not quite so mad in 
their own country as they are abroad ; and 
yet follies enough are committed at home 
to show that travelling Englishmen are no 
unfaithful representatives of their country^ 
men. We had as singular an instance of 
their characteristic folly ibis morniQg as 
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could be wished. O. and I were on our. 
way to visit Coniston Lake, when, as we. 
were ascending a hill, we saw an open cat* 
riage drawn by two horses coming down : 
the body of the cariiage was placed upon 
the wheels with the back part forwards^ 
and a gentleman was driving with his hack; 
to the horses, and never looking round* 
The hill was steep, and the road winding ; 
be was going at no very safe pace ; and if 
the horses had not been more cai|tiou3 
than their master, we might very probably 
have had an opportunity of seeing what 
it was in the inside of hia head, whfch sup^ 
plied the place of brains. Some wager must 
have been the occasion of this prank. 

It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of 
two leagues, — neither were we well repaid 
when we got there by the sight of a lake, 
extending into a tame country. Had we 
approached from the other end it would 
not perh$tps have disappointed ms, bu( we 
came from, the mountains at its head, in- 
stead of advancing towards them, SlateSi. 
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#f remarkable size are used for fences and 
in building about this Detghbourhoo4» 
They are so high that I saw one row form'* 
ing the whole front of a cottage, and in 
another place a bouse-poroh was con* 
structed of four, one on each side^ and 
two leaning against each other for the roof. 
The quarry is among the mountains* 

The language of the people here is al* 
roost unintelligible to me; it resembles 
Scotch more than English. D. is ire* 
quently at a loss to understand their mean-* 
ing, though they seem to have no difficulty 
in understanding him. 

On Monday we left Ambleside, and toil- 
ed up Kirkstone Mountain, perhaps the 
longest and most laborious pass in Eng* 
land, a full league up^ though the highest 
point of the road is considerably below 
the summit of the mountain. Immedi<t 
ately upon beginning to descend^ a stri^ 
king scene opened upon us; we were be? 
tween two walls of rock, and on the left 
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hand a brook^ increased by inDomerable 
streams from the heights on either side^ 
rolled down a rocky channeL Tbb open- 
ing soon spread into a vale> which conti^ 
nued to widen before us as we advanced. 
Here we saw scattered cottages built of 
loose stones and covered with slates> both 
roof and sides so rudely built, ao tinged 
by weather, and clothed with ferns and 
mosses, as to blend with the colours of 
the iHitaral scenery, almost as if they had 
been things of nature themsdvea^ and not 
the work of man* They are tl^ rudest 
cottages which I have seen in Englandji 
and indicate either great laziness in the 
inhabitants, or dismal poverty. 

In this rude vale we met « traveling 
Jew pedlar, laden with barometers and 
thermometers. What an extraordinary 
land is this ! In a plaocf as wild and sa-* 
vage as the desert of Batuecas might we 
have purchased such weather-glasses, as 
certainly it would be hopeless to seek fof 
in most of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accompanied our de<- 
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scent spread themselves into a little lake 
in the valley, called Brodierwater ; small, 
bnt exquisitely beautiful. 1 have aever 
seen a single spot more beautifol or more 
Fcmembemble. The mounuin behind,—-* 
it is one of the highest in the country/^ 
forms a cove, in which a nngle old man* 
aion stands in a green field among old trees. 
^The most rigid Jevonymites conld not 
wish for a place of more total seclnsiom 
Out of this lake flowed a little river/ dear, 
rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and 
our palh lay along its banks. How often 
did I stop and look back, and close my 
eyes to open them again, as if repetition 
oould better impress the landscape upon 
r^nembranoe than continuity ; the delight 
I felt was mingled with sorrow by a sense 
of transitoriness ;«»it was even painful to 
behold scenes so beautiful, knowing that 
I should sever behold them more. 

We bad started early, to have the day 
before us, so that we reached Paterdale to 
breakfast; the distance was two leagues 
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and a balf^ enough to raise an appetite 
even had it been plain ground^ — and the 
mountain air had made us almost ravenous. 
If the people of the inn had not been pre- 
pared for a succession of numerous visi- 
torsj our hunger might have looked for 
supplies in vain : and if many of their 
visitors were as hungry as ourselves^ they 
would breed a famine in the land. No 
banquet^ no wines could have exhilarated 
us more than food. We truly felt the joy 
of health and. the reward of exercise. 

The abundance of water in these vales 
is more delightful than can be imagined. 
Nothing languishes here for drought. It 
is the midst of summer^ and the brooks 
are full. If the sound of a tank or a wa« 
ter-wheel is so agreeable, judge what the 
voice must be of these living streams^ 
now breaking round rocks, which, in the 
process of ages, they have worn smooth^ 
now leaping and foaming from crag to 
crag, now coursing over a bed of pebbles. 
How little do our Valverdes andiValpa* 
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araisos bear comparison with these vales, 
^bich are kept ajways green by streams 
which never fail ! 

Here we took boat upon the lake of Uls- 
water. The beauties of Winandermere, 
highly as they had excited our admiration, 
-seemed as nothing* when we compared 
them with this grander country. Higher 
mountains rose here i^imediately from the 
Lake, and instead of villas and gardens 
there was a forest on the shore. On Wi- 
nandermere I had wished for gondolas and 
mirth and music 9^— here I should have felt 
that they were incongruous with the scene, 
and with the feelings which it awakened*<i«i^ 
The domestic architecture of the Enghsh 
is however so abodlinable that it will spoil 
whatever can be spoilt. There is a detest^- 
able house here belonging to a gentleman, 
who, for his great possessions in the vale, 
is called the King of Paterdale. Wherever 
it is seen it is as impertinent and offensive as 
the old Gradosol^ in a scene of real passion. 
* The buffoon of the Spanish stage.— Tr. 
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UJswater forms three reaehefl||<^^ch 
three miles in length. The whole can 
never be seen at one view^ nor indeed any 
two of the reaches except from their point 
We landed near a singular building^wbich 
serves as a hunting^seat for the duke of 
Norfolk, and we were admitted to see a 
waterfall in his garden. Nature produces 
as endless varieties of scenery with the 
elements of wood, water^ and rook, ^ she 
4oes of countenance with ihe features of 
ibe. human face, and it is as hopeless to 
delineate, by .words the real .chaxacter of 
.one as of ihe other. Ara Force is the name 
4>f this waterfall. A chaise passed us as we 
were returning to the boat ; there were 
three picturesque tourhts in it, and one of 
tliem was fast asleep in the corner. 

The lake and the mountains end toge- 
ther; a broad and rapid river called the 
Emont flows out of it. We landed^ and 
proceeded a league and quarter through 
a cultivated country to Penrith, a town 
which> though we should have thought 
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little of it in any other part of England^ 
seems here^ by comparison, like a metro- 
polis* The flies have grievously torment* 
ed us upon our walk. I used to complain 
of our mosquitos^ but they have at least 
the modesty to wait for night and dark- 
ness;— these English tormentors attack 
man to his face in broad tiay-light. Cer- 
tainly they are of the same species as those 
which were chosen to be one of the 
plagues of Egypt. 
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Wednesday. 

FsoM Penrith to Keswick is four leagues 
and a half; and as we were iold there was 
no place where we could breakfast upon 
the way^ we lay in bed till a later hour 
than would otherwise have beseemed pe- 
destrians. The views were uninteresting 
after such scenery as we had lately passed^ 
yet^ as we were returning to the moun- 
tainous country^ they improved as we ad- 
vanced* Our road lay under lone very fine 
mountain called Saddleback, and from 
every little eminence we beheld before us 
in the distance the great boundaries of the 
vale of Keswick* At lengthy after walking 
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ftrs liofini^ we;«setadeii th^ lail hiD, and 
saw the vale below ua with its lake and 
town, girt raund with monDtains even 
xpore varied in their outlioe, and more 
semarkaUy grouped, than any which we 
had left behind* It was beginning to rain ; 
«nd to^ confess the truth, we derived more 
satisfaotioi^ froo the sight of the town 
than from the wonders aroqnd iu Joy« 
Ailljr we reached the ina to which oar 
tiunfcs had been dMreoted from AaUeside, 
bnt our joy ^ms in no^ligbt degree daoped 
by the unweloome tnteUigeooe that the 
faoutfe was full. Was there another inn ?*«<^ 
that was fall also ; the town was crowded 
with company : but if we would walk in 
they would endeavour %o proeuie us beds. 
In a few minutesword was brought us that 
they had procured one bed, if we had no 
objection to sleep together,-p*4md if we 
had, it seemed Aere was no ahemative. 
We were assured, for our comfort, that 
strangers had sometimes slept in their ear* 
riages. Aecordingfy we, were conducted to 
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6ur apartulent^ which preved to be at th4 
house 6f the barber. 

( The Barber in England is not the im^ 
portant personage* he is in our country ; 
be meddles with no surgical instruments^ 
'and the few who draw teeth practise ex- 
clusively among the poor> and are consider- 
ed as degrading the profession ;— still the 
barber is a person. of importance . every 
where. Our. host. was, as attentively civil 
as man could be^ and partly out of com- 
pliment to him^ partly from a femcy to be 
shaved in the English fashion^ I submit- 
ted my chin to him. Barbers-basons^ it 
seems^ are as obsolete here as helmets, and 
Don Quixote must in this country have 
found some other pretext for altackiog a 
poor shaver. Instead of rubbing the soap 
vpon the face, he used a brush ; this mode 
of operating is not so cleanly as our own, 
but it is more expeditious. We find him 
of great use in directing our movements 
here. He has been a sailor; was in the 
femous action against the Comte de 
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Grasse; and after haying been in all parU 
of the worlds retui^ned at last to his native 
place, to pass the remainder of his days 
in this humbler but more gainful employ* 
'ment. His wife was as active as himself 
in serving us; our trunks were present 
ly brought up, — ^the. table laid,— dinner 
brought from the inn;— <-and though we 
might have wished for a larger apartmentt 
which was not to serve for bed-room as 
well, yet the behaviour of these people 
was so unlilce that of inn-waiters, and had 
so much the appearance of real hospita- 
lity, that the gratification of seeing it was 
worth some Jittle inconvenience. The 
room is very neat, and bears marks of. in- 
dustrious frugality ;^t has a carpet com- 
posed of shreds of list of different colours, 
and over the chimney-piece is the portrait 
of one of the admirals under whom our 
host had served. 

- It rained all night, and we were congra- 
tulated upon this, because the waterfall of 
I^doref, the most famous in all this coun« 
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Ity^wtfnld be in; perliBctioii* Ab moa W1llrl^ 
kad breaklasted a boat uras ready for iii^ 
and we embarked on the laJc^ aboui \x4i£ 
m mile iVoai the townw A taste for tbe 
pictQresqne, if I may ao far flatter myself 
aa to feasoD upoai it from seU^^obaerva^ 
tion> differs from a taste for ibe arte m 
this remarkable {KMnt^^that instead oC 
mslniig as fi»tidioa8> it produces a diq^ 
sition to receire delight^ and teaches us to 
feel mora pkasure ia diaoovering beattly^ 
tiiati Goimoisaeim enjoy io detecting: » 
fault* I have sowetimes beeti satiated 
with works of art ; ia coUectk» df piclmtsl 
jGrtigaes aae^ and i have regarded them at 
last rather as a task than as a pleas«nK 
Here, on the oontiwry^ the lepetitioii of 
sueli soeiiea as theses beigbteaa the ei^oy^ 
ment of them^ Every tUtig gtows upoa 
me. I become daily more and more sen* 
sible of the heights of the moontaias^ 
observe their forms WiUi a mom distri* 
minating eye, and watch mth increased 
pleasure the wooderfol changes tbey 9a» 
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ittme inMter the tftct t4 cldttdb ^l* Ot i^W- 
•hiae. 

The Lake of KeftWtek faitt thk^tetitfed 
advantage dtet< tft6 o^httri which ^ehav^ 
Men, thai it immediately appeM's' to b^ 
what it 10. Wimnietmcte MS Uldw^rf^ir 
isight be mivtiJien for gt^i rivers^ tiut 
indeed can the whole e^ctettt ijf either b^ 
•een at once \ here you ar^ on a btitMock** 
•d basda of water, a leagiie ih length, and 
alKHit half as bi^d^yoti dk> not wish it 
to be larger, thtt mirror is in perfect pro* 
portion to itil fVanhe. Skiddaw, the high* 
€st attd most fumons of the English moan* 
tains, forms iu nolrthern boundary, and 
seems to rise almost imnvediately fit>m its 
shoie> though it is at die nearest point 
half a league distant^ tod the town inter^ 
^nes« One long moantain^ ak>ng Which 
the road form* a flne terrace, reaches 
nearly along the whole of iti wesierti 
side; and throngh the space between this 
and the next momtatfr, which in many 
points of Yiew appears like the IoW6r se^^ 
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jnent of a prodigious circle^ a lovely vale 
is seen which runs up among the hills* 
But the pride of the Lake of Keswick is 
the head^ where the moun^ins of Borror 
dale bound the prospect^ in a wilder and 
grander mannei: than words can adequately 
describe. The cataract of Lodore thunders 
down its eastern side through a chieism in 
the rocks^ which are wooded with birch 
and ash trees. It is a little river, flowing 
from a small lake upon tlie mountains 
»bout a league distant* The water^ though 
there had been heavy rains^ was not ade- 
quate to the channiel; — ^indeed it would 
require a river of considerable magnitude 
to fill it^— yet it is at once the finest work 
and instruQient of rock and water that I 
have ever seen or beards At i^ little pub- 
lic-house near,, where the key of the en* 
trance is kept, they have a cannon to dis- 
play the echo ; it was discharged for us^ 
and we heard the sound rolling round frpm 
hill to hill,-^but for this we paid four shil- 
lings,— which are very nearly a. peso dura* 
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$a that English echoes appear to be the 
modt expensive luxuries in which a. tra- 
veller can indulge. It is true there was 
an inferior one which would have cost 
only two shillings and i^ixpeuce ; but when 
one bujs an echo^ who would be content^ 
for the sake of saving eighteen pence^ to 
put up with the second best^ instead of 
ordering at once the super*extra-double 
^u^rfine i 

. . We walked once more at eveniog to the 
Lake side. Immediately opposite the quay 
is a little island with a dwelling-house 
upon it. A few years ago it was hideously 
disfigured with forts and batteries^ a sham 
chnirch^ and a new druidical temple^ and^ 
iexcept a few fir*trees, the whole was bare. 
The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could do in removing these 
deformities : the cbujcch is converted into 
a tool-bousej the forts demolishedj the 
batteries dismantled^ the stones. of the 
drnidical temple employed in forming a 
bank; an4 the whole island planted^ There 
h9 
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it somelhittg im tk» {dace more Hkt tbe 
«emto> of €nohaiitai«it in the books of 
chivdiyibaii Uko any thing ur our orikiMj 
W<Nrld^--»a baildmg', the exterior of which 
piWdiied aJI ibe cemimiiences aiid«iegasK 
€ie» ^ life> tfommMM with all orntfoico- 
tal tiMfl^ ia a' Uftlt island the whole of 
whieh i» one gayde&y and that in tUs 
lovdy khe;^ gitt irornid on evety side mA 
these awful mountains. Immediately he^ 
hind it is the long dark western moniltain 
cfJied Brandeiow : the contmst betw(seb 
this and the isiand, which seemed to he the 
palace and garden of the Lady of the Labe^ 
produced the same sort of pleasure that a 
tale of ettchantmenC excite^ and we beheld 
it under circumstances which heighteaesii 
its wonders^ and gave the scene something 
}Ske the unreality of a dream. It was a 
bright evenings the sun shining, and a 
few while clouds hanging motionless: ia 
the sky. -There was not a breath of air 
stirring,-^ not a wave, a ripple^ or wrinkJe 
en the lake> so thai it became' Uke a great 



mirror^ and represaited the shores^ monn- 
taiiit> iky, and clouds so vividly, that there 
Wat not the slighteit apipeeranee of witter. 
The great monntain^oiteDing heiag tevep- 
■ed> in the shadow became a huge areb^ 
and through tlyit magaiicent portal the 
long ¥ale was seen between m(niiitain» and 
bounded by mountain beyond monniatD, 
idi this in the water, the distenee peribot 
as in the actual sisene^-^the single honteft 
standing £eu: up in the vale> the smoke 
from their chimneysy-^e^ory thing die 
same^ the shadow and fte substance ^oki^ 
ing at their bases, so that it waa imfK>iBb* 
bla to distinguish where the reality ended 
and the image began. As we stood on the 
shore, heaven and the ckmds «id the sua 
seemed lying under us; we were lobkia^ 
down into a sliy, as heavenly and as beau- 
tiful as that overhead^ and the laiige of 
mountains^ having one line of summit un>' 
der our feet and another above us,. were 
&i;i8pended between two flrmaaitn49< 
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Thursday. 
This morning we enquired as anxiously 
about the weather as if we had been-on 
shipboard, for the destined business of the 
day was to ascend the great Skiddaw. *Af« 
ter suffering hopes and fears, as sunsbiAe 
or cloud seemed ta predominate, off we 
set with a boy to guide us. The foot of 
the mountain lies about a mile from the 
town ; the way for the first stage is along 
a green path of gradual and uninterrupted 
ascent, on the side of a green declivity. 
At the northern end of the vale there is 
another lake, called Bassenthwaite, closed 
in like a wedge between two mountains, 
and bounding the view ; the vale, with both 
its lakes, opened upon us as we ascended. 
The second stage was infinitely more labo- 
rious, being so steep, though still perfectly 
safe, that we were many times forced to 
halt for breath, and so long that before we 
had completed it the first aseient seemed 
almost levelled with the vale. Having con- 
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quered this^ the summit appeared before 
ug^but au intervening plainj about a mile 
across, formed thelhitd stage ofthejournej; 
this was easy travelling over turf aad moss* 
The last part was a ruder ascent over loose 
stones with gr«y n^oss growing between 
them, — on the immediate summit there is 
no vegetation* We sat down on a rude 
seat formed by a pile of these stones, and 
enjoyed a boundless prospect,-^that is, one 
which extended as far as the reach of the 
human eye, but the distance was dim and 
indistinct. We saw the sea through a 
hazy atmosphere, and the smoke of some 
towns upon the coast about six leagues off, 
when we were directed where lo look for 
them : the Scotch mountains appeared be- 
yond like clouds, and the Isle of Man, 
we were told, would have been visible 
had the weather been clearer* The home 
scene of mountains was more impressive, 
Md in particular the Lake of Bassenthwaite 
lying under a precipice beneath us. They 
who visit Uie summit usually scratch their 
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Milieu Upon one of die loose stones which 
form the back to this rude aeaU We fell 
how natural and how vain it was to leave 
behind us these xitde memorials^ which so 
few conld possih^ see^ and of those teW 
in all human probabilitj none wonid recog* 
niae,-^yet we foUo^red the example of out 
predecessors. There ate three such seats^ 
upon the three points of the mountain;. 
all which we visited. It is ofteutimes pier* 
cingljr cold here, when the weather is tem*. 
perate in the vale. This inconvenience we 
did not perceive^ for the wind was in the 
south>r-but it brought on rain a^ we were 
descending^ and thoroughly wetted us he* 
£ore.we reached home. 

After dinner^ as the rainsliU continued, 
^nd we could not go further from home> 
we went to see an exhibition of pictures 
of the Xiakes, a few doors distanlf There 
ygetQ several views of one called Wae* 
water, which is so Utde visited that our 
book of directions is silent coneeming it« 
It seemed to us> however^ to be of so str^^ 



king a character, and so different from all 
which we have yet seen, that we consulted 
with our host concerning the distance and 
the best mode of gettmg there, and have 
accordingly planned a route which is to 
include it, and which we shall commence 
to*morrow« 

The people herewe«r sh<oefr wiih wooden 
soles. D., who had' never seen any thing 
of the kind before, was incliiied €0 infer 
from this that the inhabitants were behind 
the rest of England in improvecoent ; till 
I asked him whether in a cowMfj so sub^ 
|ect to rain as by eiperience we knew tbi» 
to be, a custom which kept the feet dry 
OQght not to be imputed' to experience 
of its utility rather thaa to ignorance; 
and if, instead cS their following the 
fashions of the south of England,, the 
other peasantry would not do wisely in 
imitivtiQgthem* 
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Borrodak.'^Wa9dale.--'fVatwaier»'^Galcl€f 
Bridge.-r^Etmerdale^'^.Crummock Water* 
— Lake of Buiterm^e^^^Lakes on th$ 

. Minmtaim* 

The Lakes which we were next to explore 
lay 8oath-w.est> and west of Keswick. We 
took ao early breakfast, provided ourselves 
with some hard eggs, slung our knap* 
sacks, and started about seven, taking the 
horse-road to Lodore. The morning pro? 
mised well, there was neither sun to heat 
us, nor clouds enough to menace raia; 
but our old tormentors the flies swarmed 
from the hedges and coppices by "which 
we passed, as many, as active, as impu- 
dent, and hardly less troublesome than the 
imps who, beset St Anthpny. 
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Vox half a league we had no other view 
than what a gate^ a gap in the hedge^ oc 
' an occasional rise of ground afforded. 
On the left was an insulated hill of con* 
siderable height wooded to the siunniit, 
and when we had left this^ a coppice 
which reached to the foot of a long and 
lofty range of crags^ and spread every where 
up the acclivity where soil enough could 
be found for trees to take root. This co* 
vered road terminated in a noble opening : 
from a part which was almost completely 
overbowered we came out at once, upon a 
terrace above the Lake^ the open crags 
rising immediately upon the left. Among 
these rocks some painter formerly disco^ 
vered the figure, of a female, which, .with 
the help of imagination^may easily be made 
out, and accordingly he named the place 
Eve's crag, because, he said, she mustcer* 
tainly have been the first woman. — Lodore 
was glittering before us, not having yet dis- 
charged all the lain of yesterday; and 
3orrodale^ into which we were bound, be« 
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came mcHrd beautiful the nearer we tip- 
pcoached* 

We had coaaulted touf kts and topagra* 
phers in London^ that we might not over*- 
pass any thing worthy of notice^ and 
our Guide to the Lakes was with us. 
They told as of tracts of horrible barren* 
nesi^ of terrific precipices^ rocks rioting 
upon rock8> and mountains tost together 
in chaotic confusion; of stone araian* 
ches rendering the ways impaisable^ the 
fbar of some trayellers who had shrunk 
Jback from this dreadful entrance into 
Borrodale> and the heroism of others who 
had dared to. praetrate into these impend, 
treble regions : — into these regions^ how^ 
erer^ We found no difficulty in walking 
along a good road^ which coaches of the 
light English make travel every summer'a 
day. At the head of the lake, where the 
river flows mto this great reservoir^ tbe 
vale IS about a mile in widtb> badly eal<» 
tured because badly drained/ and often 
•verflowed ; but the marsh fanda had novi ' 



Ibeir taiiiintt greeB, and cfvery thing wm 
in its best dress. Tbe tale coatrattted as 
we advanced^ and was- not balf this width 
wh^^ a ttiile«n^ we camatta a little yillag^ 
called the Grange* 

TUs vtUsige consists of not aK)te dian 
half a score cottages, which stand on a 
little rising by tbe river sidey«M.baiit appa- 
-rently witboai nrortav, and that so long 
ago that the atones hbve tbe Saaae weeitfaer^ 
worn colour as thase wbidi lie upon the 
mowiiaia side behind IbeHl. A few pdlwa 
me outer them, the moantains appear to 
meet a litik way on aqd fbnn an ampUi^ 
liwatc€> and where they BKet their base it 
richly clodied with coppice wood and 
yom^ trees* The tirer, like ali'the streams 
of this conatry, clear, sbidlow^ and melo^ 
dious, washes the. atone bank on which 
ijke greater mnnber of the panes.grow, and 
foitna the^ foregronitd with' an old bridgt 
of twi9i aifcbesjr as vnde id constnuotioa^ aa 
the cottages* The parapet has fallen down^ 
wd the bridge is iaspaaiabte for carts, 
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which ford, a little way above. The roai' 
firom the bridge to the viUage is id ruins; 
it had been made with much labour^ but 
has been long neglected^ and the floods 
have left only the larger and deeper rooted 
stones, and in other places the floor of 
rock; the inhabitants therefore are rela- 
tively poorer than they were ib fcnrmer 
times. — In this scene, heve are all the ele- 
ments which the painter requires ; nothing 
can be more simple than the combinatioOf 
nothing more beantifuL I have never ia 
all my ^travels seen a spot which. I could 
recall so vividly; I never remember it 
without fancying that it can easily be de- 
scribed^-p^yet never attempt to clothe my 
recollections in words, without feeling how 
inadequately words can represent them*. 

Another ^mile of broken gc^«and> the 
most interesting which I ever traversed^ 
brought us to a single rock called the 
Bowder Stone, a fragment of great size 
which has fallen from the heights. The 
same person who formerly disfigured the 
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illand in Keswick Lake with so many abo- 
minationSj has been at work here abbf 
has biult a little mock hermitage^ set tip 
a new dmidical stone^ erected an ngly 
house for ai^ old woman to live in who is 
to show the rock> for fear travellers should 
pass under it wi£hoot seeing it^ cleared 
away all the fragments round it^ and as 
it rests upon a narrow base, like a ship 
upon its keel> dug a boie underneath 
l3iroogh which the curious may gratify 
Aemselves by shaking hands with the old 
woman. The ^oddity of this amused us 
greatly, provoking as it was to meet' with 
such hideous buildings in such a place,--* 
tor the place is as beautiful as eyes can 
behold, or imagination conceive. The ri^ 
ver flows iminediately below> of that pale 
gray green transparency which we some* 
times see in the last light of the evening 
Aj ; a shelf of pebbles on the opposite 
shore shows where it finds its way through 
a double channel when swoln by rains :— ^ 
llie rest of the shore is covered with a 



cf a hoge si^gk ciagi hAU oIodMdtmth 
fanislbjwi»id!«^febi8 ^ciiag; Bbcn Aeen froia 
Heswick app6ai» ta bk>ok up Ahe./paeSi 
Southward ^m looked down into fionsQf(aIe> 
wlUther vte woe faouiuly^a yAle wi»ch 
i^pfieaf ed ^m Ihe diape o£ a 'hiirs8^0£4. 

TbiftlQTelj? 'i»k whoi.wa haddeu^tided 
iiltoit^ apipe^Md to lie vi&in an amphi^ 
itatatre of monBAaiot ; but ap. we adiiiaiuntd 
Dioe tfmreemei that its real ihi^m nwaa tbafc of 
tlie JeMer Y : oiir way lay along ike li^it 
loanoli^ Xbegr haire a peatitential iiuigttt 
ia Ibift ^nunlrjir .wbiek bas frao^Iy tiie 
BHi^ «f rputrid^QHTiap^^ asKi kvcaUed..bgr 
tiMfifeaikina;oC:the atttiker^ Itia aoiro* 
quciri^ad tato^te.anuiflapoe alopg Iha 
road^ Wepas9odid»foiig)iaaelttliloirUbge> 
and Idl^/socond on our Jji^l^ \i» lonalir 
cgfcamaginablevplaoea ^r^boftb vtUagefi^ and 
tbe^MT tingk hoiites wbiph we gaw in the 
vale^ have pinei planted about them. A 
tbkd aad gtill smaller Tillage called Seath« 
waitelaybefbie.iisy diearily sitoated^be* 
8 
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twie. WiliUMifH hM Imii made to dndn 
tbe land ai0UQd|f«MUy4ui it might be done. 
Abc^Ye ilu9 U^ tlw jadae of b]aok4ea4 of 
M^tiob ibose pMciU so hmovs o^^r all 
£iinipQanB nftdeyrrtit i^Ae only one dP 
tbe kiod^wfakli hadi yet been discovered. 
IVie QMikl not meM,BB it is worked only 
oo«ft«aiiaU j^ jHid bad jutt beca abot 

Ckuc idtoitioQ had beeo. too ,iiioek ca* 
f af»d.by il^ dei|ghtibl acenes aramid .«• 
tok tet na think of tbeiweatber, ^rbeo^ to 
our aurpxise^ itbegaO'Vxaia.bard :***«tbere 
waa i»Q &ltefiBAtu(e>faiii to ptooeed^ for we 
ymp0i hetaMan^ivo ^and /tbrae, kagma from 
EiiQ«vrifik« Ski^ay as the wet and plaahy 
^oaod oboat Seathwaiie had appeared aa 
wfi.apfirQai4^ed»^k hccaine che^fbl irhen 
W!S.)Qoi^ed :b|aeb apoo it^-^forit ^eeiBed aa 
i£.w^. we:pe keriog all kifaabitohle yarta^«« 
i)#bilig bat aack aad mouataia waa to be 
seaHn-^WbeB/wa had afanoat leacbed the 
estcoaailjr ofahiaaagending y^, we came 
ta A Iitljc^ bridge, «a- wide as work of 1m^ 
tlaft baaads caa be^ ike alream loakiog o 
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little cateract immediately tinder it Here- 
the asceiit of the mountain began^ a steep, 
wet, winding path, more like a goat's high- 
way than the track of man. It- rained 
heavily; but we consoled ourselves with 
remarking that the rain kept us cool, 
whereas we should otherwise have suffer^ 
ed much from heat. After long labour we 
reached a part which from its easier accH- 
vity seemed almost like a plain } and keep- 
ing by the side of a little stream came to a 
small mountahi lake> or Tarn as it is called 
in the language of the country. A drag 
rose .behind it; the water was so dark that 
till I came close to it I could scarcely 
believe it was clear. It may be thought 
that there is nothing more in a pool on the 
mountains, than in a pool on a plain,— but 
the thing itself occasions a totally differ- 
eat sensation. The sense of loneliness 
is an awful: feeling. I have better un- 
derstood why the sunts of old were 
wont to retire into the wilderness, «ince 
I have visited the»e solitades. The maps 
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«&Ii Ibis SfiavkiMig Yam ; but Low Tara if 
fk/e name given it m tbe neighbourhood, 
and anoliher about half aa hoiur's heiglU 
ikboveittbQrcaHHighTam.. Thii^ other 
h omitted in tke nnip^ wfakb^ indeed, the 
knowledge we ha^e of thea track, litUe ae 
ft is> enabte» ua tfo say an very inomvect. 
It would make a fine pidnee,* anil thtt 
height of its tttotttiov nwg^t be expseaeed 
ty ai^e phinM hp the' totegtouoA. 

Bi^yond this there was sbeiat half a layik 
etill vfp, eodf Ay a. steeper road. Bbeing 
reached thehighestpokit^ ysiMi ia^helvteeD 
ScaM and 6reat GabeV two of ibe higin 
est moutitMiUB ki> Eui^Bnd,. we aaw Wee- 
didte beiow bending to tbe eonthvvnesi^ be* 
tween mountains whose exceeduig beighl 
we were now ^e to estdmete by onr own 
^cperience,*— and to the west the aea ap* 
peared thron^gh aii> <^emsg. The desctal 
may without exaiggeraJaoa be ealled tre* 
mendoHs ; not tbat there is denger, but 
where any mad is possiftle^ it ianot pDi«> 
ittble to conceive a weese. Itis,, Uke A» 
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whole surface round it> composed of loos^ 
. stones^ and the path serpentizes in turns 
as short and as frequent as a snake makes 
in flight. It is withal as steep as it can 
be to be practicable for a horse. At first 
we saw no vegetation whatever ; after a 
while only a beautiful plant, called here 
the stonc'-fem, or mountain parsley, a 
lovely plant in any situation, but appear- 
ing greener and lovelier here because it 
was alone. The summits every where were 
wrapt in clouds ; on our right> however, we 
could see rocks rising in pinnacles and 
grotesque forms,-— like the lines which I 
have seen a child draw for rocks and moun« 
tains, who had heard of but never seen 
them,— or the edge of a thunder cloud rent 
by a storm. Still more remarkable than 
the form is the colouring; the stone is 
red ; loose heaps or rather sheets of stones 
lay upon the sides, — in the dialect of the 
country they call such patches tcrees, and 
it is convenient to express them by a sin- 
gle word : those which the last winter ba4 
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WoQght down were in all their fresh red^ 
Be8s> others were white with lichens ; heie 
patches Iknd lines of green were interposed. 
At this height the white lidien predo* 
minated^ but in other parts that species is 
the commonest which is called the geogra* 
phical from its resemblance to the lines of 
a map ; it is of a bright green^ veined and 
spotted witli blacky — so bright as if na- 
ture^ in these the first rudiments of vege- 
tation^ had rivalled thebeauty of her choi* 
cest works. Wasdale itself, having few 
trees and many lines of endosure, lay be- 
low lis Hke a map. 

The Lake was not visible till we were 
in the valley. It runs from n<>rth-east 
to south-west, and one mountain extends 
along the whole of its southern side, rising 
not perpendicularly indeed, but so nearly 
perpendicular a» to nflbrd no path, and 
so covered with these loose stones as to 
allow of no vegetation, and to be called 
from them The Screes. The stream which 
accompanied our. descent was now swdn 
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dmoe^dh^ Siom m^y ak^w Tbe dale is 
belter ciskivfttod afc the head thaa Btona^ 
d«fe> bieing' hrttei drained ; and Ae^bakisea 

apiikMe than Mkose 6a ike odbM lufe Aa 
mowtata jli fool dbMMLbbfMtts and tlate looitii 
^iisce an impotiiig appaamnce ofi cIvaaliA 
n«^ nhiehia ncA alfvaj^slYanfied wpon^tieag! 
inapeiclj^QK. Ask^trefia gi»w xotiaii the 
hpuass^greemea than: the pioe^^MMre graces 
ful^ agid fieffh;i|» jnoie bcaiitiful>^*^t lie 
lik^d. them. lesa^^Hsaa. diisv faacaiiie^ arcn 
in the midst of summerj, the knJonnEbdge 
thi^ tk^ |A»e witt not: fade- iQflBanec6.us> 
^Qi^h it. is (Hot d^teiHly remmnbtred^ . 
The.r#ifi.iC!!W'QQaas^ andtbecleudftg^eiRr 
thm^i:* Tb^y still ^oonowlaA the tms^ 
i^ftfb h}^ 9PAr b^gan: ta /adfimibe mpa»* 
t^ioy SQ U^ht^ndi sikeiy did tbejr hacontfti 
44; lengiih they ^Uslamdili^ V' *"««» *^ *<>» 
^iwe|>ei;^iis«4 tbM iibeiiiQufitam;WilM»e 
jft«i»?l w4 g^altpscyje wcte \w Ikiidr ao 
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initti en the ttMiOMfa «d^ of theMe iitai^ 
which WM^greal«rfBa^«iu4le,«Hi thwe^ 
kaeftohMjp thovgh ii^t •]p^Teiitly> xnt 
«q«Ml b^t^ hmi tbm twnduiik The 
ielpvds fiottitod od ite iside^ ud ieesied ta 
-dii^ io it. We tbotgbt owr sbofe toufld: 
than the oppon(eoiie> till we xecolkcted 
thai the road would mi be visible fwiti 
tbe water; and preseatly the nloatiUiii^ 
which had appeared of little magnitade or 
heSibty wh^ we paised ander il;, becatne^ 
Oft looking back^ the most pyranidal cfl 
the wbdle, aad in one point had a deft 
MUiunit like Paraaasas; tlios fohnmg the. 
diird coni(»l laoiintaiii of the groap, 
which rose as if immediateljr fioaa die 
head of the Lake, the dale being ioat. 
Bttt of all objects tke gcrees was the most 
exUmordinary* Imagine the whdle side 
of a moaatain^ a league in lengthy covered 
with loose stones, white, red, blue, and 
grem, ia long straight linea as tfie torienU 
had left them, in sheets and in patches, 
fometimes broken by laij^e fragments of 
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jTocks. which had uoacooimtably itopt in 
their descent, and by parts which, being 
too precipitona. for the atones to rest on, 
were darkened with mossesy-^and every 
variety of form and colour was reflected 
by the dark water at its foot : no trees or 
bushes upon the whole mountain, — all was 
bare, bat more variegated by this wonder- 
ful mixture of colouring than any vegeta 
lion could have made iU 

The Lake is a league in length, and the 
billy country ends with it. We entered 
upon a cultivated track, well wooded, and 
broken with gentle swells^ the mountaim 
on th^ right and left receding towards Ear 
nerdale and Eskdale. About half a league 
beyond the end of (he Lake we came to a 
miserable alehouse, the finft which we had 
found all day, where they charged ua an 
unreasonable price for milk and oaten 
bread. We went into a church-yard here, 
and were surprised at seeing well«design- 
ed and well-lettered tombstones of good 
red^ stone, in a place apparently inhabited, 



by none bat poor peasantry. In about 
lanother league we came to a larger village, . 
where manufactures had begotten ale- 
houses ; in the church-yard was a pillar of 
ithe Pagan Danes converted into a cross, 
once curiously sculptured, but the figures . 
are now nearly effaced. Here we came 
into the high road which runs along the 
coast, and in a short time arrived at a little 
town called Calder Bridge, where, to our 
jcomfort, after a walk of not less than seven 
leagues, we found a good inn» The bridge 
from which this place is named is very beau* 
tifnl ; the river flows over rocks which it 
has furrowed at the banks, so that shdves 
of rock jut out over the water, here green, 
here amber-coloured ; ash, mountain^^sh, 
and sycamores overhang it— —We have 
seen inscriptions over some of the houses 
in Saxon characters to*day, — ^a proof how 
long old customs have been retained in 
these parts. 
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ettne mto my rodrn^ ^^ we «b0U not b* 
canghi in the rain to-day, l^a^ is ^xl^Mr-^ 
tot we niBBt set off in k/'^^We w€r« tor^p 
tam to Keswidc by way of £Do^rda}e ao4 
Crammock Lakes :^-*-tbe road was not 6a#y 
lor sttangersy and we toom k>al it i but whilt 
w^ were atopptng to admire an oak grpwv 
ing ffom three trimkf of equal ai^ whicl^ 
aoited into ooe^ breaat-bigb from tb^ 
ground^ a man orertook us and set uf 
irigbt Perhaps the tree wa& 4>rigJLpallf 
fdantied iqpdA a biUaok> a»d th«sf thref 
ttaou had been the roots^ It wa» oearlj 
two leagues to Eoaerdale Widge^ wad i( 
rained heavily the whole way :~^4here w< 
bfeak fasted in a dirty aod cmo^forUesa ale^^ 
hoiiBe ; — but while we dried pui^self es by 
the fire the sua came out, and we set oSt 
eheerfiiily towards the foot o( the Lake. 

£nnerdale water is a sort of squaiifi 
spreading widely at its base. The moun- 
tains seem to have planted their outworks. 
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in the Iftke ; tbey rise directly up to a cer- 
tain height on both lidcs^ then leaves an 
interval of apparently le?d g? oitnd*, behind 
which they «tarttip i^ain to a great height. 
All are bafe^ with something of the same 
colouring as in Wasdak^ bat in a kas 
degree. The Lake ia about a league in 
kngth ; at iu foot the dale is cultirated, 
spotted with such houses as suit the scene ; 
and so wooded as to form a fittmg and de^ 
lightful fore-ground. * We had here a sin« 
gular and most beautiful e£kct of shadow. 
A line of Tight drossed the Lake ; all that 
was in sunshine seemed water ; all that waa 
in shade reflected the shores so perfectly^ 
with such a motionless and entire resem- 
blance^ that it appeared as if the water 
were stopt by some unseen dam on the 
edge of a precipice^ 6r abyss^ to which no 
bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross 

the mountains to Crummock^ where there 

was no track : they told us we could not 

miss the way ; and it was irue^r^but woe 

i2 
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to the traveller who should be overtaken 
there by cloads or by storms ! It was a wild 
tract,— ^a few straggling sheep ujK>n the 
green hill sides, and kites screaming over 
head, the only living things. We saw the 
rude outline of a man cut in the turf by 
some idle shepherd's boy, and it gave us 
some pleasure as being the work of hands. 
As we were descending, having effSected a 
passage 'of nearly three hours, we saw to 
our right a chasm in the mountain in which 
trees were growing, and out of which a 
stream issued* There we turned, and soon 
found that it must needs be the waterfall 
called Scale-force, one of the objects es* 
pecially marked in our route. The stream 
falls down a fissure in the rock in one ua- 
broken stream, from a prodigious height, 
then rolls along a little way, and takes 
a second but less leap, before it issues 
out. 

A heavy shower came on : but we were 
well repaid on reaching the shore of Cram- 
mock Lake; for one of the loveliest rain- 
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bows that ever eyes beheld^ reached along 
the great motmtain opposite,— the cdouKs 
of the moDDtaiQ itself being scarcely less 
varioas or less vivid. We came to an ion 
at the foot of the Lake^ procured a boat 
and embarked ; bat this Lake is not sup* 
plied like Winandermere and Keswick. 
Never did adventurers in search of plear 
sure set foot in a more rotten and crazy 
embarkation^— it was the ribs and skeleton 
. of a boat : however^ there was no other ; 
if we would go upon the Lake we must be 
contented with this. We were well re- 
paid : — for, of all the scenes in the Land of 
Lakes, that from the middle of Crummock 
is assuredly the grandest. In colour the 
mountains almost rival the rainbow varied- 
ties of Waswater; they rise immediately 
from the water, and appear therefore 
higher and more precipitous than any 
which we have seen. Honistar crag forms 
the termination, the steepest rock in the 
whole country, and of the finest form; it 
resembles the table^mountains in the East 
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Indies^ each of which has its fortress on 
the gommit. To appearance it, was at the 
end of this water^ hat a Utile vale ia^^rve^ ' 
Bed, and the smaller Lake of 3iitter[n^re« 
We landed at the end, and walked tp the 
Tillage by> this aecond water, wber^ we took 
np our abode for the nighty for thefirst tirne 
m a village inn. 

#• • • • # 

Sunda/c 
The western side of thislittlelake is form*^ 
^ by a steep mountain called Red Pike ; a 
atreiHn runs down it, issuipg from a Tarn 
in a baaon near the summit, which, when 
iieen from below, or from the opposite 
heights, appears certainly to have been once 
the crater of a volcano. The situation of 
this Tarn vas so peculiar that we would 
sot leave it unseen. Before breakfast we 
commenced our labour, and iabpur in 
truth it was. We bad supposed an hour 
and a half would be sufficient for the expe^ 
dition ; but we were that time in getting 
np, and just as long ijx returning, so steep 
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was the mountaiii Bide* As we aacwded, 
it was remarkable to perceiTe how totally 
Cmmmock water had lost ail its gtto- 
^ur,---it was a striking emblem of ImaiiEai 
pnrsaits^ thus divested of their importance 
and dwindled iato insignificance when we 
look back upon them* Having conquered 
the ascentji instead of finding the Tarn 
immediately on the edge^ as we expected^ 
there was a plain of half a mile to crosi^ 
and then we found it lying under a buttress 
of rock^ — as lonely a spot as ever mountaia 
kite sailed oven Like Low Tarn^ its wa- 
ters were dark ; but the sun shone^ and the 
wind just breaking up the surface^ rolled 
over it a fleeting hue like the colour of a 
pigeon's neck. There is a pleasuce in 
seeing what few besides ourselves have 
seen. One Tarn^ I perceive, differs little 
from another :— but the slighter the differ- 
ence of features is^ the more pleasure there 
is in discovering that difference ; — and if 
another of these mountain pools lay in 
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our way^ I should williDgly spend three 
hours more in ascending to it. 

The most unpleasant part of this expe- 
dition, fatiguingly steep as it was, — and 
nodiing could be steeper which was not 
an actual precipice, — was, that we had a 
wall to cross of loose stones, very broad^ 
and as high as. an ordinary man's, statures 
The u,tmost care was necessary, lest we 
should drag the stones after us ; in which 
case they would have killied. us and buried 
us at the same time. 

Our road to Keswick l^y up a long as^^ 
cent between green swelling mountain»-^ 
a pastoral scene,^ with its stream in the 
bottom, and sheep-folds beside it — then 
down that vale of Newlands, which is seen 
so beautifully from Keswick through the 
great mountain portaK 
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Departure fiwa the Lakeu-^Wigion.'^ 
CarUde.-^ Penrith.— The Borderen.^ 
The PiUar of the Coumieu.—JppUby.^ 
Braugh* — Stammoor. •*- Bowes. — Yarh^ 
tfwre Schoob^ 

Monday. 

We were now to leave the land of lakes 
and turn oar faces towards London. The 
regular road would bare betfn to have re- 
turned to Penrith^ and there have met the 
stage ; but it would cost us only half a day's 
journey to visit Carlisle from whence it 
starts ; and a city whose name occurs so 
often in English history^ being the fron- 
tier town on this part of the Scotish bor- 
der> was deserving of this little deviation 
from die shortest route. For Carlisle, 
therefore, we took chaise from Keswick, 
• 
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the distance being eight leagues. Out 
road lay under Skiddaw^ and^ when we 
had advanced about five miles^ overlook^ 
ed the lake of Bassenthwaite, nearly the 
whole of its length. We now perceived 
the beauty of this water, which, because 
of its vicinity to Keswick, is contemptu-* 
ously overlooked by travellers; and the 
sight of its wooded shores, its mountain- 
ous sides, with its creeks and bays, and 
the grand termiuation formed by the Bor« 
rodale mountains as we looked back, made 
«8 i^giet that we had not devoted a day 
to exploring it The road at length bent 
to the eastward, leaving the lake; audi 
shortly afterwards, walking up a steep 
hill, we had a new and striking view of 
the vale. The Lajce of Keswick was.hid- 
den behind Brandelow, the long moun- 
tain which forms its western bank : over 
ibis appeared the mountains behind the 
waterfall of Lodore, and over these we 
could distinguish the point of a remark* 
able mountain at ibe head of Winandei^. 
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mere. ThU was our last Tiew of ihm 
lovely eouotry: aad a certainty that il 
was the latt^ that no circumstaQces could 
€ver lead me to it i^aio^ made me gazs 
longer and more earnestly^ as if to fix 
deeper in my memory so exquisite a landr 
Jcape. I remembered the day of iny de- 
parture from my father's house, and, for 
the first time, anticipated with fear the 
time when I shoold kave England, nevev 
to retmra to it* 

We had left the nioiintains, bat diek 
feats or outworks extended to some di^ 
taace before the plain began. The road 
lay over an open country of broken gioandy 
with hills at a little distance, enclosed in 
square patches, and newly, in it appeared, 
brought into cultivation. There was not u, 
single tree rising in the bedge^rows. Our 
stage was to Wigton, five leagues and a, 
half, which is unusually far. The post- 
boy rested his horses at Ireby, one of 
those townlets in which every -thing re* 
jloipds us of the dis^nce from^ a metropo^ 
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fis. It coDsistg of a few housea forming 
something like a plaza^ grass grows be* 
tween the stones of the pavement^ and 
the children came- clattering round as in 
their wooden shoes> as if the sight of a 
chaise were a novelty. We soon gained 
an eminence, from whence thie flat coun^- 
try opened upon us. Solway FiJ^th and 
the Scotish mountains lay to the norths 
to the east and south the plain extended 
as far as we could see ; — a noble prospect^ 
and to us the more striking as we had 
been so much among the close scenery of 
a mountainous district. We passed near 
a quadrangular farm-house, which the 
driver told us was built like those in Scot- 
land. The dwelling and out-bousea are 
round the fold, and the dung-hill in, the 
middle of the court* This form was evi- 
dently devised for defence agaipst cow- 
stealers. 

Wigton bears all the marks of increa- 
sing prosperity. It is not many years 
^iqce its market was held on SundajE^ 
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and the country people bought their meal 
before they went into church, carried il 
into the church with them, and hung it 
oyer the back of their seals till the ser- 
Tice was over. The m«iy well-dresl in- 
habitants whom we beheld were sufficient 
proi^ that no such custom could now be 
tolerated there. Grood inns, good shops^ 
carts and chaises in the streets, and masons 
at work upon new houses, were symp 
ioms of rapid improvement. They paint 
their houses with a dark red, thus hiding 
and disfiguring good stone; perhaps it 
may be thought the paint preserves the 
stone, but there can be no good j^asom 
for preferring so abominable a colour. 
Going up the stairs of the inn I noticed a 
common alehouse print of the battle of 
Wexford, Vhich was an action with the 
Irish insurgents> in the late rebellion in 
that coyntry* It represented a lady, by 
name Miss Redmond, at the head e( the 
rebels, who is said to have taken arms to 
revenge the death of her lover. The artist 
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fTM piiDlnbib^ a irett-wish^r to the If^t' 

Froiafr beace to OarUsk mm Um Ibtui 
4h«e« leag^es^ aad the cathedf ed waa^ ia 
^i^w oirer the plaiB« We q»et ^avl* upKMi 
tke vray baviog wbeds of [NrifDitive rtinle^ 
«iea«^ without sfK>J{e3^ 9iioh aa are uaed iu 
.o«UF leottQtry^ and which I bai» Mver Utt 
jiow ^te since I left it. Qfie of these 
V heels we saw by the road 'Si4e> laid 
against the baok as a atile^ its two baim^ 
•etvtng as iadder^iteps to ascend hy. Cakh 
Jsle is the capital of these parts^ and it 
indeed a great city*. While dinner wm 
inepajring we hastened to the cathedisaL 
Its tower would not be thoaght fine upoA 
a parochial English chutcb^ and looks the 
worse for standing upon so large a body* 
The instde> however, proved ftir more in* 
leresting than the exterior had promised. 
The old stalls remain, odmiraUy carved 
ill English oak, which rivals stone in 
durability; but the cboir is disfigured 
by a dooble row of those rite partitiooi 
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wblcb cioml and debase aH the heretical 
ehoFdMs ; and the windoWj insleed of eM 
paMted glasa, of which ererjr paae is steifH 
ledy faaj^nig oaif a boMter ef hr^^ yel* 
Urn, mth <ionMr»of hiight grees^ reuiid 
«ncideiiied caiD{»arf|a»eiit^, flhig» a glwmg 
4ttd ;Hl^aim]ted light. The fives of St 
AngQttine^ Sir Atidtt>iiy the G¥eat, and^ St 
CutUvef^ ate yepreaenlad here in a icfie« 
ef pkawwi. Ihaj^ walV'piaiMered orer aft 
ibe. tiaae df tiie eebiiim^ but -have beea 
Itttely veeofered at -imich as possible^ by 
Ihe exertions of Perey^ the antiqpmy and 
i^ciet^ who 18 a dignitary of tbis chnrch. 
As ^asligeS'Of ' antiquity they are earioua^ 
Vi^ e4berwiiR they ttigiht W€4I btife been 
apuDtdy the siifb|eetB bmig taken frott 
Ihosfr ilabnlons legends ^by whieh- men ef 
inialahen piety' iMrre given so muchocea^ 
BiowiOf'^eanctaU Obeof them fepresentt 
th^ dc^piiiafifiiearitig to Si Augostifie^ wMh 
it lai^tbook npon His'bisK^ic^'fastened wilh 
great cla9ps>t'9vliich is tHe vegisl^er wfaereifi 
M beeps his- «^oinit of ^118 commtVted> 
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aod it sefemd a ]itiifficiclnt load for him. He 
had brought it to show the Saint hia 
debtor account^ which we are to suppose 
has been cancelled by immediate pr^yer^ 
for the devil is sayings Pamttt me tibi os- 
iendint 'Ubrum, * I repent having shown 
thee the book/ Over some of the oldest 
tombs we noticed a remarkable. form of 
arch| which might be adduced as an ez« 
ample of the sylvan origin of Gothic ar^ 
chitecture : it resembles a bent bongfa, of 
which the branches have be^i lopt, but 
not close to the steuK 

The city walls^ which half a oentuiy 
ago were capable of defence, are now in a 
state of decay ; the castle is still gu«rded> 
because within the court there is a depo* 
sitary of lurms and field-pieces. Here is 
an entire portcullis, formed of wood cased 
with iron. Manufactories of late sntro* 
duetion have doubled the population with« 
in few years, but with Httle addition to 
the decent society of the place. Poor 
Scotch and poor Irish chiefly make up 



l9fe Iticrease^ and the city svarms with 
mitnufKctttriDg poor in their usaal state of 
depravitj. We are otice more in the land 
«>f salmon. Some of the natives here take 
this fish with a dexterity truly savage ; 
they ride on horseback into the water^ and 
pierce them with a heavy trident as long 
as a tilting^spear, 

I observe many pecnliaritiies at our inn; 
Two grenadiers painted upon wood^ and 
then cut out to the picture so as to resem« 
ble life^ keep guard, one at the bottom 
of the stairs, another half way up. They 
brought ns a singular kind of spoon in our 
negus, — longer than the common one^ 
the stem round, twisted in the middle, 
and ending in a heavy button or head, 
the "heavy end being placed in the glass, 
and designed to crush the sugar. The boot- 
cleaner is an old Scotchman, with all the 
proverbial civility of his nation ;*-he en* 
tered with a low bow, and asked if we 
would pkoie to give him leave to clean out 
.b^ots. My bed curtains may serve as • 
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food tpfidmett e£ the ipotitteal ffaedaab 
peimkled ia Eiif)faDd. General Wasbio^ 
ton is theie represented drtvifag AaiencM 
XodepeodeiiGe in a cav d&mn hy leopacdiE^ 
aUackTvitoD vanmog beside Ihemj and 
l^lowing bis cooafa^r-^meBat^ I coneeive^ by 
hks crown of featfiefs^ to designate tbe Aar 
tive Indians. In another cmnpchrtmcail^ 
Libeifty and XXr TrankUn aoe walkietg: bUnd 
m band to the Tempk of Faase>: wbere tw9* 
Kttle enpicb displaj a globe, on whiob 
A«MMa: and tbe Atlantic ane ma^edt 
Tbe tree; cf bbeilrf sbfida l^> and the 
stamp-aoC reversed is bound Bound i^ . I 
have oftcttt remarked tbe taste of tbe peei* 
pie for tbese ooarse aUegoties. 

Xnsia^ 
At six we wene on tbe roof of the slage* 
ceach on our retam to London affec 
this kmg jmmty. We saw syriiptiatina.^ 
oar vicinily Ho Scotknd ofxan ibe foad« 
Seotob dro^em w^re on their wsiy Ibimei 
m^iwho-are emplogpedia dsiyiagjeaii <ieit^ 
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lie into England to be fattened for the 
English market; they wore instead of a 
hat a sort of flat turban^ and had a large 
mantle of gray checquered cloth scarft 
round tbem> a costume far more graceful 
than the English. One woman we saw 
walking barefoot^ and carrying her shoes 
in her band* — ^^ Tis the way they do in 
^odand/ said thecoachman, who seekn* 
ed to pride himself on hating been born the 
south side of the border* Skiddaw appeared 
io our right, in a new form, and of more 
Impressive magnitude than when we first 
beheld it at its foot^ because we were aware 
of the distance, and knew by experience 
its height. During the whole of the first 
stage the road inclined towards the moun* 
tains which we had left : — we did not look 
at them without something of regret^ re- 
membering hours and days spent among 
them^ in that happy state of health, both 
bodily and mental, which extracts enjoy- 
ment even from difficulty and toil* 
We breakfasted at Penrith. Th«:e are 

VOL. II. K 
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the remaiD9 of a castle here on a little ei&i^ 
jieQce^ which haire been much dilapidated 
of late ; — a fiae gateway has been pulled 
down for the sake of the materials, and 
after it had been demolisbed^ the stones 
were found io be so excellently cemented 
together, that it was cheaper to dig fresh 
ones than to sepwate them« This habit of 
quarrying in castles and abbeys has been 
fatal to some of the most interesting ruins 
in England. Richard III. resided here 
when Duke of Gloucester: the character 
of this prince, like that of our Pedro, has 
been vindicated by late historians ; and the 
prevailing opinion i% that he has been atro^ 
ciously calumniated to gratify the Tudors, 
an able but a wicked race of princes. It 
is a proof of his popular qualities at leasti 
that his memory is still in good odour here, 
where he could not have been beloved un* 
less he had eminently deserved to be so^ 
became the eoimtiy was attached to the 
hostile party* 
We had .an intelligent companion oil 



^ 
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the roof^ a native of the country, who 
seemed to take a pleasure in commnnica* 
tiog iafortnotion to us concerning itj per-, 
ceiving me to be a foreigner^ and that I 
listened to him with attention. This ren- 
dered the next stage, for unfortunately 
he proceeded no farther with us, particu- 
laily interesting* Tiie road ran parallel 
with the sierra of Crossfell, at some little 
distance from it; its length and unifor- 
mity of outline so diminished its apparent 
height, that I listened to him at first with 
incredulity when he told me it exceeded 
any of the mountains in the lake country : 
yet books confirm his statement, and ap- 
pearances must not be weighed against 
measui;ement* It formed a fine screen to 
the east. Immediately near Penrith we 
crossed two rivers which still retained the 
wild character of mountain streams. The 
country is beautiful, and its scenery en- 
riched by the ruins of many castles, the 
strong-holds in forn^er times of the Ban- 
ditti of the Border. These Borderers ca(« 
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tied the art of cow-stealiog to its greateit 
possible perfection ; they are now reduced 
to a state of subordination and law^ and 
their district is as orderly as any in the 
kingdom; yet in those parts which are 
remote from the great roads^ though their 
plundering habits are laid aside/ they retain 
much of their old rude manners and bar«» 
barous spirit. An instance of this we 
heard from our companion. A Borderer^ 
who was at mortal enmity with one of 
his neighbours^ fell sick, and, beirig given 
over, sent for his enemy, that they might 
be reconciled. '< Ah/' said he, when the 
man entered the room, ^^ I am very bad, 
very bad indeed $ — d'ye think I shall die T 
'* Why, hope not," replied his visitor, — 
'^ hope not; — to be sure you are very bad, 
but for all that perhaps you may do yet<" 
^' No, no/ said the other, " I shall die, I 
know I shall die, — and so I have sent for 
you that 1 may not go out of the world in 
enmity with any one. So, d'ye see, we'ii 
be friendsi The quarrd between us it all 
8 
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over,— nil ovex>— 4aid so . give me your 
hand.** Accordingly this token of recon- 
'Ciliation was perfoxmedj and the other 
took his leave ; when, just as he was closing 
the door after hioi, the sick man cried ont^ 
'^ Bat stop,'' said he,—'' if I should not 
die this time, this is to go for nothing: 
Mind now/-^it's all to be just as it was 
before, if I do not die.** 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, 
well wrought, and formerly well emblazon- 
ed, with dials on each side, and this in- 
scription upon a brazen plate : 

This pUlar was erected anno 1656, iy 
the Right Honourable Anne, Countess Dow* 
opr qf Pembroke, and sole heir of the right 
honourable George Earl of Cumberland, 
Ac^, for a memorial qf her last parting in 
this place with her good and pious mother, 
the right honourable Margaret Countess 
Dowager of Cumberland, the id of April, 
1616. In n^^noty whereof she also left an 
Mnuitj/ of four pounds ^ to be distributed to 
th^ poor within the parish qf Brougham every 
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Hd Say of Jprit, for ever, tjxm the Siotte 
Table hard by. 

The Ihtle low stone table stands closer 
at hand^ on which the distribution of thi$ 
alms is still made, I have seldom been 
so interested by any monument or inscrip- 
tion, as by this, which relates wholly to 
the private feelings of an individuld. She 
was an admirable woman, and her name ia 
still held in veneration. 

A little distant, though not in sight of 
the road, is the scene of a circumstance 
which I have seen more frequently related 
than any other single anecdote in Eng^ 
lish books : so deep an interest do these 
people, one and all, take either in tlie 
practice or the tales of hunting. It is the 
park, — ^Whinfield is its name,-*where a 
hart was once started, and chased by a 
single buck-hound from thence to Re4 
Kirk in Scotland, which is sizty English 
miles off, and back again, thirty leagues in 
all. The hart returned to die upon his 
lair : he leaped the park pales, and expired 
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iounediately; and ihe hound, not having 
strength for the leap, died on the outside* 
Their heads were nailed againat a baw- 
ihomrtree, with these lines under them ; 
Hercules kiUed Hart^Grsece, 
And Har^o-Greece k'iiled Hercules.^ 

We passed through Kirkby Tbur, that is, 

the Church by Thor, one of the few ety 

mological vestiges of Saxon idolatry in 

England. The worship of this god was 

common in these parts) the -name Thor 

occurs in a pedigree, as that of the lord 

of one of the manors in Cumberland* 

Through Teniple Sowerby next^ wheire the 

Knigbis Templars were once established. 

It was not unusual formerly, far men who 

found it necessary to limit their expenses 

as much. as possible, to retire into this 

neighbourhood, where thirty years ago 

they could live in a respectable family for 

so small a pension as eighteen" English 

pounds ; — a sort of banishment, for there 

was then little intercourse between the 

ipetropolis and these remote parts, and ne 
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Stage coach nearer than York. Then we 
reached Appleby, the county town of West- 
morelandy though apparently a smaller 
pli^ce than Kendal. The road runs qlose 
by it, but does not enter, a river dividing 
it from the town. A castle, one of the 
few which are still habitable, overlooks it 
from a wooded eminence ; the river and 
bridge come into the foreground, and the 
whole formsa highly beautiful scene. Here 
we lost our companion. He told us that 
Appleby was almost in as high a state of 
faction about horse-racing as ever Ck>n-« 
staotinople had been from the same cause. 
Hie road, which was now become of a 
drearier character, continued under Cross- 
fell till we approached Brough, when it 
drew nearer to the sierra just at its termi* 
nation. Its sides were broken here with 
rocks, and loose stones brought from above 
by the frosts and torrents. Under it stood 
some well-built houses, with a few trees 
about them, not set thickly enongh to look 
like plantations, but as if of spontaneous 
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growth. T(ie appearance of these houses^ 
wherein certainly the elegancies as well as 
comforts of life would be founds formed 
an impressive contrast with the dreariness 
of the adjoining country^ which was as 
bleak and nngenial as the worst wastes of 
Galicia* At Brough the coach dined^ at 
an hour unreasonably early^ and at an inn 
bad enough and dirty enough to be in cha« 
racter with a beggariy town. 
. Our next stage was over the sierra of 
Stainmoor^ a cold and desolate tract* The 
few houses upon the way bear testimony 
to the severity of the climate ; their roofs 
are raised to as acute an angle as possible^ 
that the snow may not lie uponthemj 
which covers these ^heights probably all 
ibe winter through. Since my first day's 
journey in Cornwall^ I have seen nothing 
so desolate^ and in this latitude the sky is' 
as cheerless 'as tlie earth* Beyond Uiis is 
the town of Bowes, which is in York* 
shire> . a huge province, as iarge as any^ 
other three in the island. The towo, like . 
k8 
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all those which we have seen since Car- 
lisle, has its ruined castle, meant former- 
ly for protection against their marauding 
neighboars, who long after the union of 
the two kingdoms carried on incessant 
hostilities' against English beef and mut- 
ton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing 
country for children. — It is the cheapest 
part of England, and schools for boyft 
nave long been established here, to which 
tradesmen, and even some parents of 
higher order who think money better than _ 
learning, send their children from all the* 
great towns, even from the western pro^ 
vinces, — but London supplies the greater 
number. Two of these lads we took up, 
who were returning to their parents in the 
metropolis after a complete Yorkshire 
education. One of them, who was just 
fourteen, had been four years there, du- 
xing which time one of his sisters and his 
father had died, and he had never seen 
face of friend or kinsman. I asked him 
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if he thought he should know his brothers 
and sisters when he sBwtheoi.: be said, 
he supposed not; but presently, after a 
pause, added with a smite in the dialect of 
the countiy/' I think I shall ken 'em too/' 
l%is was an interesting lad with a quick 
eye and a dyspeptic countenance. He 
will be appvmticed behind stnne London 
cx>unter, ori^ a lawyer^s desk, and die for 
want of freaix air. His companion was a 
fine, thriving, thick4ieaded fellow, with a > 
bottle belly and a bulbous nose ; of thai 
happy mod swinish temperament, that it* 
might he sworn he would feed and fatten 
wherever he went* 

These schools are upon the most oeeo* 
nomical plan : a peasi<Mi of sixteen pounds 
steeling pays for every thing, dothing in- 
dnded. For certain they are kept ^kw 
Spartan ibre; but the boys, who were 
fiom diiferent schools;, spake well of their 
masters, and bad evidently been happy 
there. Sheets are considered as superfla« 
ous, and cleaa liaen as a luxury reserved 
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only for Sondays. They wash their owii 
clothes by means of a machine ; and the 
masters nse no other labourers in getting 
in their harvests both of hay and com ; 
so that what with fanning^ teaching, and 
a small core, for they are generally priests, ' 
they make the system answer. What is- 
taught is merely what is required for the 
common purposes of life^ to write well,< 
and be ready at the ordinary operations 
of arithmetic. They profess to teach La- 
tin, but I could. not fiod that the masters, 
ever ventured beyond the grammar. At 
one of these schools they had been enact* 
ing plays, to which the neighbourhood were 
admitted at a price. Three pounds a night 
had been their receipt, and this was di« 
vided among the boys. Oar little friend 
related this with great satisfaction, told u» 
that he himself had played a part, and was 
easily persuaded to give us one of his songs* 
Tb^y had moveable scenes^ he said, as 
good as we should see in any tbeatre.^^ 
One of these schools consists of IrisK 
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boys^ and the master goes over every sum* 
mer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta-Bridge was our 
next stage^ pleasantly situated beside a 
clear rapid river in a woody country ; but 
after this single 9Cene of beauty all was 
flat and dismal. The road^ however^ had 
this recommendation^ that for league after 
league it was as straight as the most im« 
patient traveller could wish it. At mid- 
night we left the coach at Borough-Bridge^ 
bidding adieu to the poor boys who had 
forty hours to travel on.. 
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York City and Mkater* — Joufney to Lm^ 
€otn. — TfUveUets tmpesed uponk-^/iMt- 
keqfert.'^Ferrif over the Trent. — Uncolfu 
— Great Tom^— Newark. ^^Akonbury, 
Bill. 

Wednesday, 
From Borough-Bridge^ which is a little 
town full of good inns^ we took chaise ia 
the morning for York. The road was a 
straight line over a dead flat i the housea 
which ,we passed of red bric]^, roofed with 
red tiles, uglier than common cottages^ 
and not promisiug more comfort within. 
York is one of the few English cities with 
the name of which foreigners are familiar. 
I was disappointed that its appearance in 
the distance wa» not finer^— we saw ita 
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huge cathedral rising over the leyel^; — h^i 
that was ail ; and I foand that the seco^ 
eity in England was aa little impoMog a$ 
the metropolis upon a $rst Tiew. We 
drove under an old gate-waj and up a nar- 
row litreet^ ordered diniier at the inik^ and 
•et ottt to see the catiiedral, here called th« 
minster. 

Though I.h^d seen the cathedhral church* 
es of Exeter^ Salisbury^ Westminster, and 
Worcester, my expeclatioos were exceed'^ 
ed here ; for though on* the ouUide 8ome«» 
thing, I know not what, is wanting, the 
interior surpasses any thing to be seen 
elsewhere. It is in magnitude that York 
minster is unrivalled ; it is of the best age 
of Gothic, and in admirable repair :-— thi^ 
praise must be given to the English here^ 
tics, that they preserve these monuments 
of magnificent piety with a proper care, 
•and do not suffer them to be disfigured by 
the barbarism of modern times. Here in- 
deed we felt the full effect of this wonder- 
ful architecture, in which all the parts are 
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highlj ornamented^ yet the nraltiplicity 
of omaments coniribntes to one great 
impression. We ascended the tower by 
sach a wearying round of steps that I was 
compelled to judge more respectfully of 
its height, than we had done when behold* 
ing it from below. The day was hazy ; we 
saw however sufficiently fur into a flat 
country ; and the cifey> and the body of 
the immense building below us^ with its 
towers and turrets, its buttresses and bat- 
tlements, were objects far more impressive 
than any distant view. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, we 
strolled in search of other otjects, saw the 
castle, which is converted into a prison^ 
and found our way to a public walk be- 
side the river Ouse, a sluggish and muddy 
stream, which, however, as it is naviga- 
ble, the people of York would be loth to 
exchange for one of the wild Cumberland 
rivers, which we could not but remember 
with regret. There is a bridge over it of 
remarkable architecture, whose irregulajt 
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arches^ with the old. houses adjoining^ 
form a highly picturesque pile. While we 
were looking at it^ we heard some one 
from the ships sing out^ '' There he goes T 
and this was repeated from vessel to ves* 
sel^ and from shore to sbore^ chiefly by 
boys and children^ in a regular tone^ and 
at regular intervals^ almost like minute 
guns. It was some time before we paid 
any attention to this ; but at last it was re* 
peated so often that it forced itself upon 
our notice, and we enquired of a woman, 
whose little girl was joining in the cry, 
what it meant. She told us it was a man, 
then crossing at the ferry, whom the chil* 
dren always called after in this way : — she 
could give no further account, and did not 
kuQw that he had done any thing to pro* 
yoke it. He was a man in years, and of 
decent appearance. It is possible that he 
may haye committed some offence which 
drew upon him the public notice, — but it 
ig equally possible that' this was begun in 
sport; and if so, as the woman iqdeed 
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wkleiitood it to be^ it is one of the stran* 
gest instances of popular pe?secution I ever 
witnessed. Age end deformity^ I maj 
b'ere remark^ are always objects of ridi« 
cule in England ; it is disgraceful to tbe 
nation to see bow the rabble boys are per** 
xnitted to torment a poor idiot^ if they fii^d 

one in the streets* 

4^ « « * • • 

Thursday. 
At five in tbe moming we left York, 
I could not but admire the punctuality of 
the old ooachmen. He was on his box^ 
we on the foof,— every thing ready to start. 
One church clock struck, — another fallow** 
ed,-— house clocks all around us, — *' AH 
but the minster/' said the old man^ — for 
the minster was his signal. Presently 
that began with its finer tone^-^and before 
the first quarter had ended, crack went 
his whip and we were off. It was a cloudy 
morningi — we passed through Tadcaster, 
find a few smaller places not worth na-^ 
iniogj because not wprth remeipbering^ til] 
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we reached Ferry«bridge to breakfast The 
bridge is new and handaome^ yet oar 
bridges are in a better taste than those of 
the English: — the river^ a slow stream^ 
as dall and uninteresting as a canaL Oq 
to Doncaster^ one of the handsomest towns 
I haye ever seen : — the country around is 
as insipid as the plains of Old Caitille, 
though perhaps the Doncastrians are of a 
d|fferei|t opinion, as their race-ground ii 
one of the best in England. The scenery 
improved when we entered the province 
of Nottinghamshire, and the sun came out 
imd brightened every thing ; here we saw 
a few bop<fgardens« Our places were taken 
to an inn called Markham Moor, from 
whence we expected to reach Lincoln time 
enough to see it easily that evening. It 
was nineteen miles from the ion : they 
told us they had no chaise at home^ and 
must send for one from Tuxford, there** 
fore we had better go on to Tuxford, which 
was two miles further, and then we should 
be one mile nearer lincoln. To this we 
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readily agreed^ — but our coach dined at 
this Markham Moor^ — ^here would be an 
hour lost^ ill to be spared when we were 
prest for time: another stage passed m 
while we were deliberating^ and by the 
landlord's especial advice we mounted this 
and advanced. Lincoln cathedral was dis- 
tinctly in sight at this distance. 

At Tuxford we ordered chaise for Lin* 
coln^ which we had been told was eighteien 
miles distant, — the waiter said it was 
twenty, the landlady that it was twenty^* 
one. '' Why have they no Corre^ores in 
England ?* said I to my companion, who 
wished as heartily, but as vainly, as myself 
for summary redress. The woman knew 
that we knew we were imposed on, and 
expressied it in her countenance and man« 
ner. There was no remedy but the never- 
failing panacea of patience. Mark the 
complication of roguery. — Instead of ta- 
king a cross I'oad, which would have cut off 
two miles, we were driven back to Mark«- 
bam Moor, by which excellent manoeuvre 
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we bad to pay for tweniyone, instead of 
nmeteen, and an additional turnpike into 
tlie bargain. We called at this ihn> and 
asked for the landlord^ meaning to tell 
bim our opinion of his conduct ; but he 
did net choose to appear. No class of 
people in England require the superinten- 
dance of law more than the inn-keepers. 
Hiey fix their own prices, without any 
other restriction than their own con* 
8cience> and unifoirmly charge the firao* 
tion of a mile as a whole one, so that the 
traveller pays for a mile, in almost eyery 
stage, more than he travels. False weights 
and measures are punishable here, idiy 
should this kind of measure be exempted f 
When we had proceeded about half a 
league further, the driver dismounted to 
open a gate. Just on the other side was a 
Utile bridge over a ditch of clear and slowly* 
flowing water t the wall of this bridge was 
continued far enough> as might have been 
supposed) for security> and then sloped 
aside from the road^ and ended^ By th« 
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side of the road was a steep bank^ noi 
higher than with a boimd one might »priBg 
up; at the bottom of ibis was a young 
hedge fenced with rails on both sides^ at 
right angles with the ditch-stream. Out 
bones went on. before the driver conld xe^ 
moiint^ and they chose to bend this way ) 
the chaise was soon in such a sttnation that 
it was prudent for us with all speed to 
alight ; he held the horses and out we got ; 
hot -to get thetn into the road was not so 
easy. Both were spirited bea8ts> indeed 
we had been admiring them ; — both wese 
staitlisb, and the roare vicious ;*-she bad 
lateiy run with a chaise into the river at 
Newark^ and drowned the post-boy. They 
began to plunge>-«-the weightof the chaise^ 
which was on the declivity^ pressed upon 
tbeno^ the horse leapt at the rails az^d 
broke th^n down^ the mare fell in the 
bottom> and had the bank been in thet 
slightest degree steeper the chaise must 
have rolled upon her. As it was^ we ex- 
pected to see her killed^ or her bonea 
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cut the traces iastatitly and let the horse 
loose^ or he would frighten the mare still 
more^and make bad worse.:*— be hesitated 
to do this till after more plonging the 
mare got into the ditch:— however^ the 
traces were loosed> and the beasts got into 
the road with little other hurt than the 
violent agitation they were in. We now 
exerted all our strength to drag up the 
chaise^ but to no purpose. D. went one 
way for help^ the driver another^ while I 
sate upon the wall of the bridge and look- 
ed at the stream. D. brought with htm a 
man and two boys, and the driver a cart* 
horse, who soon did the business, — and we 
proceeded .not without some apprehensions 
of anotli^ accident, from the fear of the 
horses, but> thanks be to God, all went on 
welL 

We came psesently to Dunham Ferry,-^ 
the interruption and expence of crossing 
here were well compensatad by the beauty 
of the scene. The Trent at this place is 
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the largest fresh-water river which I hav^ 
seen in England, — indeed I helieve it rolls 
a greater body of fresh water to the sea 
than any other. Two of its huge arms, 
which embraced a long island, met just 
above the ferry, like two large rivers. The 
opposite bank was high and broken. The 
island terminated in a sharp point, to 
which the stream had worn it, and just at 
this point were about a score or five-and-** 
twenty remarkably large willow-^trees, as 
tall as elms. Some men of taste must 
have [planted them two centuries ago; 
the rest of the island, as far as we could see, 
was fine meadow ]and,--^and a colony of 
rooks had established their commonwealth 
in the trees. The country up the river 
was a dead flat, with a handsome chturch 
in the distance, and another on the shore 
which we were leaving; many little is* 
lands> with a bush or two upon them, in 
the stream below, — the price at the ferry 
was half«a-crown, which we thought tXr 
orbitantly deau 
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The road now ran between plantations of 
bircb^ oak^ beech^ and hazclj with ditches 
of clear weedy water on each side^ which 
sometimes spread into little pools in which 
the overhanging boughs and bank weeds 
were reflected^ — a complete contrast to the 
mountain streams^ and yet beanUful. It 
opened upon a mursh^ and we once more 
beheld the cathedral upon its height^ now 
two leagues distuat This magnificent 
building stands at the end of a long and 
high hiU^ above the city. To the north 
there are nine windmills in a row. It has 
three towers^ the two smaller ones topped 
with the smallest spires I have ever seen ^ — 
they were beautiful in the distance-^yet we 
doubted whether they ought to have been 
there^ and in fact they are of modem ad- 
dition^ and not of stone^ so that on a near, 
view they disgrace and disfigure the edi- 
fice. Imagine this seen over a wide plain^ 
this the only object^ — than which the pow- 
er of man could produce no finer. The 
nearer we approached the more dreary was 

VOL. II* L 
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the eoQQtry^b Wf» one wide fen^P--but 
the more beaalilB) tbe city^ and the more 
majestio the cathedral: Never was an edi* 
fice more happily placed ; it overtops acity 
bult OS the acdivity of a steep: bill^ — ^ils 
houses mtenniitgled with gardens and orv 
chards. To- see it in full perfection it 
should be in the red sunshifte jof . an aa« 
tutnnal eveniag^ whe& the- red. roofs^and 
red brick houses would harmoi^ize with 
tbe sky and 'the fading foliage» 

Our disasters falul ddayed us till it was 
too late to see the church... Sa we sate 
down to a late dinner upon some of the 
wild fowl of tbe fens; ' : 

: ' ^ ' . ' Friday. 

The exterior of lincoln xidthedral is far 
nrore beautiful than that of York> the in* 
aide is far inferior. They have been ob- 
liged in some places. to lay a beam ^om 
one column to another^ to strengthen 
them ; they have covered it with Gothic 
work^ and it appears at first like a conti* 
auation of the passages above* It is to be 
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wUbed that in. their other modern ^nrorks 
there had been the same approximation to 
the taste of better. times. A fine Roman 
pavement waa discoTered not many year» 
agoin the centre of the cloister ; they have 
built a little brick bmlding over it to pre* 
serve it with commendable care ; but so 
vile a one as to look like one of those 
houses of necessity which are attached to 
arery cottage in this country^^and which 
it k Co be hoped will one day become as 
general in our own. A library forms one 
side of the cloistep-quadrangle^ which is 
also modem and mean. Another vile 
work of modern time is a picture of the 
Annunciation Over the altar. 

Most of the old windows were demo- 
lished in the day» of fanaticism ; their 
place has not been suppUed with painted 
gkiss^— and from the few which remain^ 
the effect of the coloured light crowning 
the Utile crockets and pinnacles^ and play- 
ing upon the columns with red and purple 
and saffron shades of lights made us the 
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more regret that all were not in the same 
state of beauty. We ascended the highest 
tower^ crossing a labyrinth of narrow pas* 
sages ; it was a long and wearying way, — 
the jackdaws who inhabit these steeples 
have greatly the advantage of us in getting 
to the top of them. How very much must 
these birds be oUigedio man for building 
cathedrals for their use ! It is something 
higher than York, and the labour of climb- 
ing it was compensated by a bird's eye 
view all around us. 

We ascended one of the other towers 
afterwards to see Great Tom, the largest 
bell in England. At first it disappointed 
me, but the disappointment wore off, and 
we became satisfied that it was as greiett a 
thing as it was said to be. A tall man 
might stand in it^ upright; the inouth 
measures one and twenty English feet«in 
circumference, and it would be a large 
tree of which the girth equalled the-size 
of its middle. The hours are struck upon 
it with a hammer. I should tell you that 
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the method of sounding bells in England 
is not by striking, but by swinging them : 
no bell, however, which approaches nearly 
to the size of this is ever moved, except 
this ; it ii^ swung on Whitsunday, and when 
the judges arrive to try the prisoners, — an- 
other fit occasion would be at executions, 
to which it would give great solemnity, for 
the sound is beard far and wide over the 
fens. On other occasions it was disused, 
because it shook the tower, but the stones 
have now been secured with iron cramps. 
— ^Tom, which is the familiar abbreviation 
of Thomas, seems to be the only name 
which they give to a bell in this country. 
Only one coach passes through Lincoln 
on the way to London, and that early in 
the morning, we were therefore obliged 
to return again into the great north road, 
which we did by taking chaise to Newark ; 
the road is a straight line, along an old Ro- 
man way. A bridge over the Trent and the 
ruins of a castle, which long held out for 
the king in the great civil war, are the only 
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remarkable objects m this town^-^ezcept 
indeed that I taw the name Ordqj/no o?er 
B shop. The day eoded in rain ; we got 
into a stage in the emiihg, which took ns 
throogh the towoaoCGranliianr^ Stamford^ 
and Stilton^ andihropt m in the middle of 
the night at a single iim cdled Alconbiffjf^ 
HiIIj~where after a few minutes we sue* 
ceeded in obtaimng admittance ^md went 
tQ bed. 
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Cambridge. — BqmbUcan Tendency of 
Schoob counteracted at CoU^e. — College 
a rueful Place for the debauched Studenis, 
a melancholy one for othert. — FeUomhipt. 
-^AdvantcLge of a Vrnverrity Education. 
— Not io necessary as it once was. 

Wednesday. 

From Alconbury-Hill to Cambridge is two 
short stages, — we passed through Hun- 
tingdon, the birth-place of Oliver Crompt 
well, and travelled over a dismal flat^ the 
country northward being one greai fen. 
The whole of these extensive fens is said 
once to have been dry and productive 
ground reduced to this state by some earthr 
quake or deluge, .unremembered in his* 
tory. Tools found beneath the soil, and 
submersed forests^ are the pioofs. A eeii* 
tury and half ago they began to drain theo^ 
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and the draiaing still proceeds. In old 
times they were the favourite retreat of the 
religious : the waters were at that time car- 
ried off by great rivers through the level, 
above tweaty leagues long, which formed 
innumerable lakes, many of them of con* 
siderable size, and on the islands in these 
a hermitage or a convent was placed in 
safety from the sudden attack of the North- 
em Sea Kings» and in that solitude which 
its holy inhabitants desired. The greater 
number of the old English saints flourish- 
ed in this district. 

A singular custom prevailed here about 
fourscore years ago, and perhaps may not 
yet be wholly discontinued. The corpse 
was put into the ground a few hours after 
death, and about a week afterwards they 
buried an empty coffin with funeri^l cere- 
monies. Possibly this strange peculiarity 
may have been introduced upon occasion 
of some pestilence, when it would have 
been dangerous to keep the body longer. 
The body is always kept some days in 
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Eogland, usually till signs of decay ap- 
pear. 

At length we calme in sight of Cam- 
bridge :— How inferior to the first view of 
Oxford! yet its lofty buildings and old 
trees gave it a characteristic appearance^ 
and were. more beautiful because in the 
midst of such a dreary land. The streets 
are narrow^ and the greater number of the 
colleges meiin brick buildings; there is^ 
however^ one edifice^ the Chapel of Kiug^s 
College^ which exceeds any thing in Ox- 
fordy and probably in the world. This un* 
rivalled edifice is dedicated to Mary the 
most pure and to St Nicholas. It was fi- 
nished by the arch-apostate Henry VHI.^ 
when he had just effected his adulterous 
marriage with Anne Boleyn^ and here 
their names appear twined together with 
true lovers' knots^ the only place where his 
initials remain joined jvith hers. 

b this university are sixteen colleges. * 

* Accurately Bpealdiigy there are twelve colleges 
and four balls.— Ta. 
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The principal one k dedicated to the most 
holj Trinity; it consists of two hand* 
some squares, or qoadrangles as tbej^ are 
called, the larger of which the Canta- 
brigians would fain believe to be finer than 
the great quadrangle of Christ Church at 
Oxford, of which they may perhaps per^ 
snade those who have never been at Ox- 
ford. The library, the Chi^pel, and the 
Refectory were shown to us ; the two latter 
are little curious, but in the anti-chapel is 
a statue of the great Newton by Roubiliac, 
aname of great emiiience in this country. 
It is a good example of Vandyke in mar- 
ble, and that will give you the best idea 
of its style and excellence. The sculptor 
has endeavoured to make it picturesque, by 
representing the texture and the light and 
shade of silk in the drapery ; and as th^ 
vulgar can always comprehend dexterity 
of band, and can seldom comprehend any 
thing above it, the statue has obtained 
much admiration for its faults.^ 
The library is a most magnificent rodioii 
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abMt> an handled paces in lengdb^'willi 
a painted window at ibe end, of whkkt it 
would not'be easy to say whetbnr the de^ 
«gn or the execution be mostfanl^cia 
this/ Minervti^ Bacon^ George IIL, and 
Newton are^ril 'brought together in their 
respective costumes. Besides a apkiidid 
collection of booksi then is a oabinetj of 
medals here^ but they are seldom showa 
lest they diotild be* stolen^ as: books, fre- 
quently have: beeni > It is singular that ia 
the public libsaries and colleetioBs of 
England there are more preoantions taken 
against thieves than* in-any other country 
in Europe, it is* not often I undenstand 
when an offender^ is discovered that the 
law is ealoTGed against him ; bat now and 
then^ the librarian said^ they were obliged 
to make an example;, and he tinned tOiH 
MS. GatalogoCj and showed uk a record 
that a member of the University had beien 
degraded for seven y^urs for this .offence* 
In the University library w«f were shown 
several books wUch had been stolen^ and 
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the title-pages nearly cut out, in order to 
avoid detection. Offences of this kind^ 
though in their consequences so truly abo- 
minable^ ^em to be little thought of* 
Indeed, it should appear that the English 
scarcely think it any crime to plunder the 
public in any way. 

I had an introduction to a resident mem- 
ber of ; it proved a very valuable 

one^ and there are*^few of my English 
friends from whose conversation I have 
derived so much instruction. The objects 
of curiosity in Cambridge were soon seen^ 
but we remained a few days there, for the 
pleasure of his society. The University was 
almost empty^ it being now the vacation 
time. There is a greater variety of dresses 
here than at Oxford, the colleges not 
dressing all alike, and some wearing pur- 
ple Instead of black. The privileged class 
also wear a hat instead of the academical 
cap. A round church of the Templars, 
built after the Holy Sepulchre, is one of 
tbe most remarkable things in this univer- 
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sity— — I was pleased too with the sight 
of a huge concave celestial globe^ in the 
midst of which you standi and it revolves 
round you. The Cam> a lazy stream^ 
winds behind the town and through the 
college walks^ collecting filth as it goest 
'' Yonder/* said our friend^ '* are the Gog- 
magog Hills f — in spite of their gigantic 
appellation they are so very like a plain, 
that I looked all around to see where they 
were. 

" What a happy life/* said I to our Cam-^ 
bridge friend, '^ must you lead in your 
English universities ! You have the advan- 
tages of a monastery without its restric 
tionSi the enjoyments of ihe world without 
its cares, — the true otium cum dignitate.*' 
He shook his head and answered^ '^ It is a 
joyous place for the young, and a conve* 
nient place for all of U8,<*-but for none is 
it a happy one :^ — ^and he so9n convinced 
me that I was mistaken in the favourable 
judgment which I had formed. I will 
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endeavoar to retrace the sobBtimce ofi« 
long and interestiiig evening's conveim^ 
tion. 

It is a joyoQs place for the young,— joy 
and - happiDcss hovrever are not synony^ 
mous. They come bkher from school, 
no longei^ to be treated as eiiildren ; their 
studies and their amusemeni cUre almost at 
their own discretion, atid they have money 
at command. But as at c<dlege they 'first 
assume the character of man, it is there 
also that they are first :biade to feel Uieir 
relative situation in society* Schools in 
England, especially thdse public ones frcfm 
which the universities are cfaieAy supplied^ 
are truly republican. The master perhaps 
will pay as much deference to rank as he 
possibly can, imd more than he honestly 
ought:— it is, however, but little that he 
caii pay; ''the itistitutions have been too 
wisely framed to be counteracted, imd ti- 
tles and families are not regarded by the 
boys. The di^inetions which they make 
dre in the spirit of a barbkrousj not of ^ 
10 
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coinmefeid cateuiafhig people ; bodily 
dt>wtfleatii bold tfae^m, meotal the second 
plaee* The beat; bruiser enjoys the highest 
reputation ; n^xt t<}'biai^' bo* afUr a long 
interval^ comes the best cricket-player, 
the third plAce, atsb stfttt more respectful 
distane6> i^ aHoWMl to the cleyeeest, 
yf1&6j in tbeopinitd^ of knt leIlows>^ alwayp 
takefr pla;(^ of Ih^bebt- scholar. In .ibe 
World^^'-^ild th^ college is not ont of it 
lik^ th& doister;~aIl d^i» i^i^Versed into 
iti nght order ; but th^' giftd^of foctime 
ar6 placed' aboVe aS. < Whatiever habits and 
feelings of ^qiuiHty tdliy have beenf^ench 
rated at school, -ate to 'be ^ot^rid of at 
college,— attd tbild ii dcmi dbtie. The first 
tUihg which the tiew simdent perceives on 
his arrlviJy fs/'thiat his^MilboMrflows; wt^o 
kte' tii^ie be^re hlibi -^ aM^ him in the 
streeu^'fts IPHiey ki9fe#'faim not,:and pev- 
hd^s il[^ef' hi^'AU 4h'^he'^face,^ that he 
niay 'be' sure it is. toot' ddnil through inad- 
^ehferifcy. 'Hi^^der^Hiotiy of intirOduction 
txtilist tflie ^b^ ^b^i^ two-ytimg men 
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who for years have eaten at the same tai-. 
ble, stadied in the same dass^ and perhaps 
slept in the same chamber^— can possibly 
know each other when they meet at col* 
lege. 

There is to be found every where a great 
number of those persons whom we cannot 
prove to be human beings by any rational 
characteristic which they possess; bat who 
must be admitted to be wo, by a sort of 
rediicHo ad ab9urdum, because they can* 
not possibly be any thing else. They pass 
for men, in the worlds because it has 
pleased God for wise purposes^ however 
inscrutable to us^ to set them upon two 
legs instead of four ; to give them smooth 
skins and no tail^ and to enable them to 
speak without having their tongues slit 
They are jike those weeds which will 
spring up and thrive in every soil and eve- 
ry climate^ and which no favourable cir- 
cumstances can ever impro^ into utility. 
It is of litde consequence whether they 
shoot water-fowl> attend horse-races^ fre* 
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quent the brothel^ aad encourage the wine 
trade in one place or another; but as a 
few years of this kind of life usually satisfy 
a man for the rest 9f it^ it is convenient 
that there should be a place appointed 
where one of this description can pass 
through this course of studies out of sight 
of his relations^ and without injuring his 
character ; and from whence he can come 
with the adyanlage of having been at the 
University^ and a qualification which ena- 
bles him to undertake the cure of souls. 
The heretical bishops never enquire into 
the moral conduct of those upon whom 
they lay their unhallowed hands^ — and as 
for the quantity of learning which is re- 
quired^— M. Maillardet, who exhibits his 
Androeides in London, could put enough 
into an automaton. 

. Such men as these enjoy more happiness, 
such as their. happinesses, at the University 
than during any other part of their lives* 
It is a pleiji^ant place also for the. lilies of 
the world; they who have neither to toil 
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nor to spin ; bat for those who have the 
world before, them^ there is perhaps no 
. place in their whole journey where they 
feel less at ease. It is the port from whence 
th^y are to embark^-^and v^bo oaa stand 
opon the beach and look upon the sea 
whereon he is about to trust himself and 
his fortunes^ without feding his heart sink 
at the uac^tainty of die adventure ? True 
it is that these reflections do not continue 
long upon a young man's mindy yet they 
occur so often as insensibly to affect its 
whole feelings. The way of life is like the 
prospect Irom his window^*r-he beholds it 
not while be isemployed^ but in the. inter- 
valsof employment, when he lifis up bis 
eyes^ the prospect is before hun. The fre- 
quent chaise of his associates h an^fcher 
melancholy circumstance. Aaortof.perir 
odicai and premature mortality takes place 
among, his friends : term after term tbey 
drop off to their respective allottnent^ 
whieh are perhaps so distapt from his own^ 
that years may elapse, or the whole Jease of 
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life be run out, befoiie he ever again meets 
with the ma9 whom tiahits of daily and 
intimate intercorarae bad endeared itoihim* 
Let us now suppose: 'the student to .be 
succelisfttlia hns poUegiate-pursuilsyihe ob« 
tams af€3k>wdiip>*-an4^is^ id the opinion 
of his friends, f>f atidedifor^ for life. Set* 
tiled for Ufe^ would' indeed have been ac- 
cording «o the original institttliony aad it 
still in a provision IcA* him as long as he re- 
tains it; — but mark' the conaequenoes of 
the sdiism^-^^ altetitftg the pafts of an 
establishment wKhotit doi»ideriog their re- 
ladMs to'thef 'i^^le.' A^ certain number of 
benefices belong tothef college, to whidi; 
asljb^ bec6me vacant, tbefeliows succeed 
according to iesAoihy^ vacMing their fel* 
lowsbips by accepting a benefice^ >or by 
marrying. Here one of «be evils of a mar- ' 
ried clergy is per^ivM. Where cetibaoy 
is never regarded ^^ (virtue; it is natural- 
ly considered as a' misfort^net * Auach- 
metits are formed moi^* easily perhaps in 
this country thto' in afiy 'other, because 
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there is little restraint in the intercourse 
between the sexes, and all persons, go so 
much from home into public. But the u- 
tuation of the coUege-fellow who has en- 
gaged his affections ill truly pitiable. Look- 
ing with envious eyes at those aboye him 
on die list^ and counting the ages of those 
who hold the livings for which he is to 
wait^ he passes years after years in this 
disquieting and wretched stti,te of hope. 
The woman^ in like manner^ wears away 
her youth in dependent expectation^, and 
they meet at last, if they live to meet^jnol 
till the fall of the leaf— not till the habito 
and tempers of both are become fixt and 
constitutional^ so as no longer to be capa* 
ble of assimilating each to the other. 

I enquired what were the real advantages 
df^the«e institution to the country at largc^^ 
and to the individuals who study in th^oic 
'^ They are of this service," he replied^ 
^' to the country at large, that they are the 
great schools by which established opiniooa 
are inculcated and perpetuated;. I do not 
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know that men gain much here, yet it is a 
regular and essential part of our system of 
education, and they who have not gone 
through it always feel that their educatioa 
has been defective. A knowledge of the 
world, that is to say, of our world and of 
the men in it, is gained here, and lliat 
knowledge remains when Greek and geo* 
metry are forgotten/' I asked him which 
was the best of the two universities ; he an- 
swered that Cambridge was as much sa* 
perior to Oxford, as Oxford was to Sala* 
manca. I could not forbear smiling at bis 
scale of depreciation : he perceived it, and 
begged my pardon, saying, that he as lit* 
tie intended to undervalue the establish- 
ments of my countiy, as to overrate the 
one of which he was himself a member. 
** We are bad enough," said he, *' Hearea 
knows, but not so bad as Oxford. They 
are now attempting to imitate us in some 
of those points wherein the advantage on 
our part is too notorious to be disputed* 
The effect may be seen in another genera- 
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tiM/^meantime iheifnitaticm ta&oonfefi^ 
aion^f inferiority.^^ > 

f< SliU/' flaid I,^^ wCviniiy segatd the uni- 
veniities as tbeiseats oC teanuag and of thie 
Miises.*' '' As fofitlle Muaea^ w/'.aaid he^ 
^ y to hare* trnTeraed the banks of ihe Cam; 
and most ^know i wfaethec yoUi hare seen 
any nine ladies .there idm sasmev their 
description. We i do : oertainly . produce 
vesses botli Greek and Latin vrbich are 
worthy of gold medals^ and JSnglish ones 
ako, after the newest and most approved 
receipt ioc vene^making. Of learnings 
inch asliS'Veqtiiredtfor the purposes of tui- 
tion there is mucb^^i^h^yond jt^^ except in 
mathematics, none. In this we only 
share 'the common degeneracy. The Mo- 
faaniimedans ^believe that when Gog and 
Magog are to come, the race of men will 
have dwindled to su4rh littleness; that a 
shoe of one- of the present generation will 
serve them for a house. If this prophecy 
be typical of the intellectual diminution 
of the species, Gog and Magog may soon 
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be. expected in the neighbourhood of their 
own hills.'' 

^ The truth is^ sir/' he continued, « that 
the institutions of men grow old like men 
themselves, and, like women, ace alwajs 
the kstto perceive their own decay. When 
universities were the 'only schools-of learn* 
ing they were of great and important uti* 
lity ; as soon as there were others, they 
ceased to be the best, because their forms 
were prescribed, and they could adopt no 
improvement till long after it was general- 
ly acknowledged. There are other causes 
of decline^— We educate for only one pro- 
fession : when colleges were founded that 
one was the most important; it is now 
no longer so; they who are destined for 
the others find it necessary to study else- 
where, and it begins to be perceived that 
this is not a necessary stage upon the road. 
This might be remedied. We have pro- 
fessors of every thing, who hold their si- 
tuations and do nothing. In Edinburgh 
the income of the professor depends upon 
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his exertions, and in consequence the re- 
putatipn of that university is so high, that 
Englishmen think it necessary to finish 
their education by passing a yei^ there. 
They learn shallow metaphysics there, 
and come back worse than they wenty 
inasmuch as it is better to be empty than 
flatalent/' 
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Newmarkei.'^Crudty of Horse^racing*''^ 
Process of Wasting.^^Character of a 
Man of the Turf — Roysionm — Buntif^" 
ford.'^Chakunt. — Return to London* 

Three leagnes from Cambridge is the 
town of .Newmarket^ famous for its ad- 
joining race-ground^ the great scene of 
Eoglish extravagance and foHy. They who 
have seen the races tell me it is a fine 
sight:— ;-the horses are the most perfect 
animals of their kind^ and their speed is 
wonderful ; hut it is a cruel and detestable 
sport. The whip and the spur are unmer- 
cifully used. Some of the leading men of' 
the turf^ as they are called^ will make 
their horses run two or three times in as 
many days> till every fibre in them is sore^ 

VOL. II. M 
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and they are disabled for ever by over ex- 
ertion. Whatever pleasure, therefore, a 
man of clean conscience might lawfully 
have taken in beholding such sports, when 
they were instituted (if such was their ori- 
gin) for the sake of improving the breed, 
and were purely trials of swiftness, is at. m 
end. The animal, who evideptlyvdeUghts 
in the outset, and ambitiorusly^trainshim- 
"feelf to his fiill length and^p^ed, isi lash^ 
and gored till his blood mingles with his 
foam, because his owner has staked tholi^ 
sands upon the iMue .of the usace : and so^ 
far is this practice firom tendmg to the im^^ 
provement of the breed/ tbnb at' presend^ ii 
confessedly iiyures it,, because hf»rscs ave^ 
brought to the oouise beliH» \they- have 
grown to their full strength, and are there^ 
by prevented from ever attaining to it. . 

It is hardly less hnrtfol ta the rideis; 
their sufferings, however, would rather ex- 
cite mirth tbiw compassion, if any thing* 
connected with the degradation of a 
human being could be regarded without 
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some sense of awe and humiliation. These 
gentlemen are called jockeys* Jockeysbi]^ 
is a particular trade in England ; — ^I beg its 
pardon— a profession. A few persons re- 
tain one in their establishment, but in ge- 
neral they go to Newmarket and offer theii^ 
services for the occasion. Three guineas 
are the fee for riding a race; if much be 
depending upon it, as is usuiedly the case^ 
the winner receives a present. Now, in' 
these matches the weight which the horses 
are to carry is always stipulated. Should 
the jockey be too light, he carries some- 
thing about him to make up the due num- 
ber of pounds; but if unhappily he ex* 
ceeds this number, he must undergo a 
course of wasting. Had Procrustes heard 
of this invention, he would have made all' 
travellers equal in weight as well as in mea» 
sure, and his balance would have been as 
famous as his bed. In order to get rid of 
this supererogatory flesh they are purged 
and sweated ; made to take long walks 
with thick clothing on; then immediately 
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on their retnm drink cold water^ and steir 
betireen two feather beds, and in this man* 
ner melt themselves down to the lawful 
standard. One of the most eminent of 
these jockeys lately wasted eighteen ponnds 
in three days; so violent a reduction that 
it is supposed he will never recover: 
firom It. 

Our friend here onc^ heard the character 
of one of the great Newmarket heroes, 
firom a groom. Mr ■ , said the man, 
was the best sportsman on the turf; he. 
would bet upon any thing and to any sum, 
and make such matches as nobody else 
-could ever have thought of making, only 
it was a pity that he was such a fool — he 
was a fool to be sure. It was difficult to 
say whether the fellow was most impressed 
by the absolute folly of his hero, or by his 
undaunted love of gambling ; the one he 
could not speak of without admiration». 
and he laughed while he was bemoaning 
the other : for certain, he said, there was 

nobody like him for spirit, — he was ready 
10 
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for any thing ; but then unluckily he was 
such a cursed fool. To be sure he was 
losing his fortune as fast as it could go« 
But his comfort wasy he used to say^ that 
when all was gone he was sure of a place^ 
for his friend Lord ■ had promised 

to make him. his whipper-in* 

The pedigree of the horse is as carefully 
preserved as that of the master; and can 
in many instances be traced further back. 
In general the English horses are less beau* 
tiful than ours, and they are disfigured by 
the barbarous custom of mutilating the 
tail and ears* Dogs suffer the same cruel 
mutilation. It is surprising how little use 
is made of the ass here ; it is employed 
only by the lowest people in the Tilest 8e^> 
vices ; miserably fed and more miserably 
treated. Mules are seldom seen : in £U» 
jsabeth's days a large male ass which had 
4>een brought from France into ComwaU 
began a fabric of them, and the people 
knocked them on the head for moostera 
as soon as they were foaled. 
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Had it been.tlie lacipg af^aspn I fimid 
Jiave nooe to Newnuurk^^; the ground it- 
self, oelebcated 89 i( isi^.did Wjt tempt lae. 
pnr friebd w«i gOHig to the immediate ^- 
ciaity of London ; so haying bis wmpany 
wetrayelled by chaise^ the expense for tiuree 
persons not materiaUy exceeding tbajt of 
going by stage. Royston was onr fiisi^post 
In this neighbourhood theie was a, man 
lately who believed, himself entitled (q it 
targe estate which, was wron^gfiilly withheld 
.firomhim ; he worked aisome daily labour^ 
isnd his custom was to live as pennriously 
as was possible^ and expend, the savis^ of 
Ihe whde year in giving a dinner upon Ub 
hirth^day at a pnbliohpnse upon the estate^ 
to whicfaihe invited by public notices all 
fersona who would please to come. D« 
jmnembexs in his childhood, a man^ who, 
Janderibe samefeeling> had vowed never ^o 
l>ut .op jolean liqen, wash JhimaeU> shave 
his beard^.comb his hair^ or cut his nails, 
till he had recovered his right ; a vow which 
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be kept daring the xemaiiider of hislife^aad 
died ia hit dirt.* They called him Black 
Johoy and he was the teitpr of children. 

At Bailtiiii^;£oird is a mansion hnilt about 
two centuries ago, of which they say that 
whea the hoQse was built the staircase was 
focgotten ; a common story this of all those 
old houses which hav6 the winding turret 
«tairctt9e : aocMthia^ moit remarkable is, 
that it bat a room, to whiehdxert is no en^ 
trance. By Want we taw the New River: 
a canal whidi begint thens and supplies 
great part of London if ith water,-«->snffici« 
ently. filthy 'itmast needs be, for it is open 
the whole way, and as it sipproadies the 
suburbs is ibe common bathing^place of 
the rabble, — ^yet the Londoners are perfeeti- 
ly contented with it! We passed through 
Cheshunt, a village memorable as being the 
place where Richard Cromwell lived in 
peace and pritacy to a good old age, and 
died* as he had lived,«-a haj^ier man than 

* The tomb of Richsid Cromwell is st Huistefy 
sear Wincfaesteri^TR. 
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his more illustrious father. Here also was 
the favourite palace of James L ; it iias 
been demolished; but a moss walk under 
a long avenue of elms, a part of his gar« 
dens, i» still preserved. Near this is a 
pro^s at Waltham, one of. those which Ed* 
ward L erected at every place where the 
body of his excellent queen baited on the 
way to its buf ial. It is a beautiful monu* 
jnent of pious antiquity, though muttla* 
ted and otherwise defaced by time. No^ 
thing else worthy of notice occurred on 
the road, which lay through the province 
of Hertfordshire* The country, though 
tame, is beautiful ; far more so than any 
which we bad seen since our departure 
from the land of Lakes. 

Widely different were the feelings with 

which I arrived at J ^"s door from what 

they bad been that' evening when it was 
^rst opened to me. Then I came as a 
stranger ; now I was returning as if to my 
own house. My reception, indeed, could 
hardly have been more affectionate in my 
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own family. J— ^ and his wife welcomed 
me like a brother, Harriet climbed my 
kn^, and John danced abont the room for 
joy that Senor Manael was come home 
again. 
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Middktex Electum.'--NatHi^ham Ekction. 
— Seats in ParUammt how obtained.^-' 
Modes of Bribery. — Jylesbwy. — Ikhes^ 
ter.'^Coniested Elections — Marriages at 
Bristol— Wam of Talent in the English 
Gotemment accounted for. 

During my travels I have missed the 
sight of a popular election. That for Mid- 
dlesex has been carried on with uncommon 
asperity ; it is the only instance wherein 
the ministry have exerted their influence; 
for> contrary to the custom of all their pre* 
decessors, they have fairly trusted them- 
selves to the opinion of the people. Here^ 
however^ they have taken a par t>— -and here 
they liave been beaten^ because they stood 
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upon the very wont g^und which they 
could po0HbIy have chosen^ 

The fiogUsh have a law called the kabeoB 
carpu$, which they regard^ with good xea- 
800, as the main pillar of their freedom* 
By this law it is the right of every perMMl 
who is arrested upon a criminal charge^ to 
be tned at the first sessions after his arrest ; 
so that| while this law continues in force^ 
no person can be wrongfiiUy detained in* 
prison^ but his guilt or innocence must be 
fairly proved. It was thought expedient to 
suspend this statute during the late revo* 
lutioBory ferment The place chosen for 
the su^»ected persons was a prison in the 
immediate suburb of the metropolis ; being 
one of the new buildings upon the fashion* 
able plan. Complaints were made by the. 
prisoners of cruel usage, and Sir Francis 
Bni^ett, a young man who has warmly 
espoused the popular party, brought the 
buuness forward in parliaments A wise 
minister would have listened to the com^ 
plaint, examined into it^ and redressed the 
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^e^atice^ even ostentaliotisly ; forth6ob-» 
ject of goyernnlent being to secure these 
ttien, and it being also notorious that there 
was no legal proof of guilt against thein> 
as if there had they would have been 
brought to trial, all rigour not absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of confinement^ 
appeared like a determinaiioa to punish 
them in every way they could^ and con* 
sequently as an act of arbitrary and cruel^ 
power. But pride and obstinacy are the 
predominant parts of Mr Pitt's character ; 
right or wrong he never yields ; and he now 
chose to show his power by protecting the 
gaoler in defiance of public opinioQ. Re- 
peated- complaiiits were made ; and it was 
affirmed upon oath that a Colonel Despard^ 
one of these prisoners^ htkd been confined 
there in a cell without windows^ and with* 
out fire, till his feet were ulcered with 
the frost. At length a deputation was 
Earned to inspect the prison : — it consisted 
chiefly of persons disposed to see every 
thing with favourable eyes ; and, as you 
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may well suppose^ the prison was prepared 
far their visitation* When they came into 
the cell where a sailor was confined who 
had been concerned in the- great mntinyi 
one of the deputies noticed a bird which 
hopped aboQt him^ and said how tame it 
was. '' Aye, bit/" said the mao> '^ this place 
will tame any thing !" and though a hardy 
English sailor, he burst into tears. The 
teport was in favour of the prison. Com- 
plaints, however, were still continued. The 
place acquired the name of the Bastille ; 
and merely upon the ground of having 
raised his voice in parliament against this 
new species of punishment. Sir Francis 
Burdett has become the most popular man 
in England. He offered himself as can* 
ididate for Middlesex* The ministry- acted 
unwisely in opposing him ; and still more 
unwisely in supporting against him a man 
who had no other possible claim to their 
support, than that he was implicated in 
the charges against the management of the 
prison, because he was one of the^magis- 
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trates whose dafcy it was to inspect it^ aad 
he bad given it his full approbatioao. By 
this Inpolicy they made th* question of 
the Middlesex election to be this^—^wb^ 
tber this system of imprisonment was apr 
proved of by the people or not ; and tbe 
answer has been most undeniably- given 
against them. 

Electioneering, as they call it^ is:a gam? 
at which every kind of deceit i^eems to be 
considered lawful. On these oeoasions^ 
jnen^ who at other times regard it as a dnty 
to speak truths and think their hctfiour imr 
plicated in their wdord^ scniplo' not at asr 
serting the grossest and most impudent 
falsehoods^ if thereby they can obtain a 
momentary advantage over . the hostile 
party, A striking instance of this has oo 
cnrred with respect to the election for Notr 
tingh«m> a considerable town in the mid- 
dle of England^ where the contest has been 
violent, because- party-spirit has always 
been carried to a high degree there. Some 
years ago the mob ducked those who were 
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ttoit obnoxious to them> and killed some 
of them in the operation. This was not 
forgotten. The opposite party had the 
aseendancy now, and those who were no- 
ted as having l>een active in this outrage- 
ons croelty were severely handled. In such 
cases of aamn^ry justice the innocent ace 
liable to suffer. with the gnilty> and the 
rabble, when they had got the powerj aba- 
sed it. Whoever voted for the obnojcious 
candidate had the skirts of his coat cut off^ 
and it was well if he escaped without 
further injury. It might have been thought 
that the plain statement of these facts 
would have-sufficed tashow that the elec- 
tion waa not.&fiMr one ; but instead of be- 
ing satisfied with a ^ain tale, a gentleman 
conies forward as the advocate of the un- 
successful party, aecuses all the other parly 
of the most violent jacobinisoi, and asserts 
that iat the triumph of the winning candi- 
date the tree of liberty was carried before 
him» and that a naked woinan walked in 
the procestton m the Goddess of Reason. 
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The history of the tree is^ that as the can- 
didate's name happenied to be Birch, a 
birch bough was borne in his honour : the 
other falsehood is so apparent that no per- 
son supposes this writer can possibly be- 
lieve it himself. It is a pious fraud to an- 
swer a party purpose, and on such occa- 
sions no frauds, pious or impious, are 
scrupled. 

Any thing like election, in the plain sense 
of the word, is unknown in England. 
Members are never chosen for parliament 
as deputies were for a Cortes, because they 
are the fittest persons to be deputed. Some 
seats are private property ;«— that is, the 
right of voting belongs to a few house- 
holders, sometimes not more than half a 
dozen, and of course these votes are com^ 
manded by the owner of the estate. The 
'fewer they are, the more easily they are 
-managed. Great part of a borough in the 
west of England was consumed some 
^years i^ by fire, and the lord of the ma- 
nor would not suffer the houses to be re- 
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built for this reasoii* If each an estate be 
to be scid, it is publicly adyertised as car- 
rying with it the powier of returning two 
members ; sometimes that p^wer is veiled 
under the modest phrase of a veduable ap» 
pendage to the estate, or the desirable ptv- 
wiege of nominating to seats in a certain 
assembly. Govemmeot hold many of 
these boroughs> and individuals buy in at 
others. The price is as well known as the 
value of landj or of stocky and it is not 
-uncommon to see a seat in a certain house 
advertised for in the public newspapers* 
In this manner are a miyority of the mem 
bers returned. You will see then that the 
house of commons must necessarily be a 
manageable body. This is as it should 
be ;* the people have all the forms of free* 
dom, and the crown governs them while 
4hey believe they govern themselves. Bur- 

* Spaniard ! But is he wishing to recommend a 
Cortes, by insinuating that it would strengthen the 
power of the crowa ?—Tr* 
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leigb foresaw this^. and said that to govern 
thin^h a parliament was the seciurcat me* 
thod of exercising power* 

In other places^ where the nnmber of 
-voters is something greater^ so as to be too 
many for this kind of quiet and absolute 
control^ the business is more difficultj and 
sometimes more expensive. The candidate 
then J instead of paying a settled sum to 
the lord of the'^borough^ must deal iadi- 
vidoally 'with the constituents^ who sell 
themselves to the highest bidder. Re- 
member that >an oath against bribery is 
required ! A comm<m mode of evading 
the letter of the oath is to lay a wager. 
^ I will bet so much^'' says the agent of 
the candidate, '^ that you do not vote far 
us.** ^^ Done/* says the voter freeman, — 
goes to the hustings, gives his voice, and 
returns to receive the money, not as the 
price of his saffrage, but as the bet which 
he has won. As all this is in direct vio- 
lation of law, though both parties use the 
same means, the losing one never scruples 
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to accuse big successful opponent of bri- 
bery^ if he tbinks be can establisb tbe 
cbarge ; and thus the mysteiy of iniquity 
is brought to light. It is said that at 
Aylesbury a pqnch-bowl full of , guineas 
stood upoa the table in the committee- 
xoorn^ and ibe voters were helped out of 
it. The price of votes varies according 
to their number* In some places it is as 
low as forty sbilliugSj in others^ at Uches* 
ter for instanoe^ it is thirty pounds. '' Thirty 
pounds^'' said the apothecary of the place 
on his examination^ '' is the price of an 
Ilchester voter.'* When he was asked how 
he came to know the sum so accurately^ 
he replied, that he attended the families 
of the voters professionally^ and his bills 
were paid at election times with the money; 
A set of such constituents once waited 
upon the member whom they had choseOj 
to request that he would vote against the 
minister. '' D-^mn you !" was his answer: 
.- ff What ! have I not bought yon f And do 
ycm think I will not sell you i '' 
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- It 19 only in large cities that any trial of 
public opinion is made, — ^for in the conn- 
ties the contest, if aay there be, lies between 
the great families, and a sort of hereditary 
inflnence is maintained, which is perhaps 
unobjectionable. But in large cities public 
opinion and faction have their fall scope. 
Every resource of violence and of cunning 
is here brought into play. A great pro- 
portion of the inferior voters are necessa- 
rily under the absolute control of their 
employers; but there are always many who 
are to be influenced by weighty arguments 
applied to the palm of the hand ; and the^ 
struggle for these, when the parties happen 
to be well balanced^ leads to a thousand 
devices. The moment one party can lay 
hold on a voter of this description, they 
endeavour to keep him constantly drunk 
till the time of election, and never to lose 
sight of him. If the others can catch him, 
and overbid them, they, on their part, are 
afraid of a rescue, carry their prize out of 
town, and coop him in some barn or outf 
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kouse^ where they staff him day and night 
with meat and drink till they bring him up 
to the place of poUiog, oftenlimet so in- 
toxicated that the fellow must be led be- 
tween two others^ one to hold him up as 
he gives his voice^ while the other shows 
him a card in the palm of his hand, with 
the name of the candidate written in large 
letters, lest h^ should forget for whom he 
is to vote» 

The qualification for Toting differs at 
different places. At Bristol a freeman's 
daughter conveys it by marriage. Women 
enter into the heat of party even more 
eagerly than men, and, when the mob is 
more than usually mischievous^ are sure to 
be at the. head of it. In one election fwr 
that city, which was violently disputed, it 
was common for the same woman to many 
several men. The mode of divorce was, 
that as soon as the ceremony was over, and 
the parties came out of churchy they went 
into the church-yard^ aud shaking hands 
over a grave, cried^ '^ Now death us do 
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part f — away then went the man to vote 
with his new qualification^ arid the woman 
to qualify another husband at another 
church* 

Such tricks are well understood^ and 
practised by all parties i but if an appeal 
be made against a return as having be^i 
thus obtained by iHegal means^ the cause 
IB tried in the house* of commons^ and 
these are perhaps the only subjects which 
are decided there with strict impartiality, 
Bribeiy is punished in him who gtyes, by 
the loss of his seat^ and he may be prose- 
cuted for heavy fines: he who receives^ 
falls under the penal Iaw--^be heaviest pn- 
nishitimt ought to fall upon liie tempter; 
and as government in Engluid is made a 
trade^ it seems hard that the poor should 
not get something by it once in seven 
years^when they are to pay so much for it 
all the rest of the time. 

* A Committee chosen from the bouse of com- 
mons.— Tr. 
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These abuses are not necessarily inhe* 
rent in the nature of popular election; 
they would effectually be precluded by the 
use of the ballot. The popular party call 
loudly for reform, but €bey are div|ded 
among theaatelTea as to what reform they^ 
woald, have; and Ae aristoeracy of the 
oonnkiy, as they have every thing iniheir 
oiNi hand^ will never consent to any 
which >wi did destroy their own influence. 

Qae evil cobscqnehoe results from this 
nsode of i^resentation, which affects the 
rulers as well as the people. The house 
of cctmmoas has not, and cannot have, its 
proportion of talenis: its members are 
wholly ehmen fiom among persons of 
gfeal fovtUDe^ The move limited the num* 
her out of which they aie chosen, the less 
must he the dbance of. finding able men : 
there 18^ tbera&nre, 'a.nfltturai urifitness in 
baviog alegisbtive body composed wholly 
of the rich* li is known both at sdiools 
and at anivexilies, that the students of 
the privileged classes are generally remiss 
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in their studies^ and inferior in infbrmatioii 
for that reason to their contemporaries ; — . 
&ere is> therefore, less chance of finding 
a tine proportion of knowledge among 
them. Being ricbj and associating wholly 
with the rich^ they have no knowledge 
of. the real stale of the great body for 
whom.they are to legislate, and little sym- 
pathy for distresses whkbdiey have never 
felt: a legislature composed wholly of the 
rich, is therefore liable to lay the pablic 
burthens oppressively upon the- inferior 
ranks. . ^ . 

There are two ways in which men of 
taknts, who are not men of fortune, find 
their way into parliament. The minister 
sometimes picks out a few promising 
plants .from the .university, and forces 
them in his botched. ^' They are ehotfen i»o 
young that they cannot by any possibiiity 
have acquired information to fit them for 
their situationsi; ikey are sb flattered by 
the choice that they are pu^d up with 
conceit, and so fettered by it that they 
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niMt be Bt the beck of their patron. The 
other method is by way of the law. But 
men who make their way up by legal prac* 
tice^ leam^ in the course of that practice^ 
to dnregard right and wrong, and to con* 
sider themselves entirely as pleaders on the 
one side. They continue to be pleaders 
and partisans in the legislature, and never 
become statesmen. 

From these causes it i8> that, while the 
English people are held in admiration, by 
all the world, the English government is 
regarded in so very different a light; and 
hence it ia^ that the. councils of England 
have been directed by such a succession 
of weak ministers, and marked by such a 
series of political errors. . An absolute mo- 
narch looks for talents wherever they are 
to be found, and the French negotiators 
have always recovered whatever the Eng- 
lish fleets have won. 

. Long peace is not more unfavourable to 
the skill of an. army, than long security 
to the wisdom of a government. In times 

VOL. lU N 
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of ioteraal commotioii, all stirring 8{anto 
come. forward; the whole intellect of a 
nation is called forth ; good men sacrifice 
Jthe comforts of a wise privacy to nenre 
their country ; bad men press on to ad^ 
▼anoe themselves ; the good fall a sacrifice^ 
and the goyernment is resigned into the 
hands of able villains. When^ on the con«» 
trarjj every thing has long been safe^ as is 
the ciuie in England^ polities become an 
estaUasbed trade ; to which a ee^'tain oast 
are regularly bom and bred. They are bred 
to it as others are^to the navy^ to the law^ 
or to tibe church ; with this wide differ^ 
ence, tha^ no predisposing aptitude of ta^ 
lents has been cmisulted^ and no study of 
4he profession is required. It is fine wea^ 
tber ; the ship is heavy laden ; she has a 
donble and treble allowance of officers and 
«uperBum«raries/-^men enough on boards 
but no seamen ; still it is fine weather^ 
«nd as long as it continues so the ship 
sails smoothly^ and every thing goes on as 
!well as if Christopher Columbus himself 
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hftd the command. Changes are made in 
the equipage ; the doctor and the pilot take 
each other's places ; the gnnner is made 
cooky and the cook gnnnei ; it may hap- 
pen^ indeedj that he may charge the guns 
with peas, and shot them with potatoes^— 
what matters it while there is no enemy at 
handt 
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Fashion. — Total Change in the EngUsh Coi* 
tttme. — Leathern Breeches. — Shoes.-^ 
Boots.'^Inoentors of new Fashions. — Oh 
hmrs. — Female Fashions.^^Tight lacings 
— Hair^dressing.— Hoops. — Bustlers. — ^ 
Rumps.'^Merry'Thoughts and Pads. 

The caprice of fashion in this country 
would appear incredible to you^ if you did 
not know me too well to suspect me either 
of invention or exaggeration. Every part 
of the dress^ from head to foot, undergoes 
such frequent changes, that the English 
costume is at present as totally unlike what 
it was thirty years ago, as it is to the Gre-* 
cian or Turkish habit. These people have 
always been thus capricious. Above two 
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centuries ago a satirist here painted one of 
bis countrymen standing naked, with a 
pair of shears in one hand^ and a piece of 
cloth in the other^ saying 

I. am an Englishman, and naked I stand here* 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear^ 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear 

that. 
And now I wiU wear I cannot tell what. 

• When J. was a school-boy every body 
wore leathern breeches^ which were made 
so tight that it was a good half^honr^s work 
to get. them on the first time. The maker 
was obliged to assist at this operation : — 
ohstrve, this personage iff not called a tai- 
lor, but a maker of breeches^ — tailors are 
considered as an inferior class^ and never 
meddle with leather. When a gentleman 
was in labour of a new pair of leathern 
breeches, all his strength was required to 
force himself into them^ and all the as- 
si8tanfe«operafcors to draw them on : when 
it was nearly accomplished, the maker 
pat his hands between the patient's lega> 
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closed themj aad bade faim sit oa th^n like 
a saddle^ aad Mick out one leg at a timie» 
m if ftwimmiiig. They could not be but* 
toned without the help of aa instniliieiil*. 
Of course they fitted like another skin; 
but woe to him who was caught in the 
rain itk them I'^ii was like piticking a sk&i 
off to get out of them. 

The shoes — 1 am not going back beyond 
a Asoife of years iti any of these instandeft^ 
were made to a point in our nimatnsi 
method; they Were then round^j thea 
squared^ lastly made tight and Uft'like 
{^Tes to fit the feet. At oat tune the 
waistcoat waar bo long as to make the 
wearer seem all body ; at another tiatte so 
short that he was all Umb& The skirts of 
thecodt were now cut away so as almost to 
leave ail behind bare as a baboon^ and hoir 
br^Qgfai ^ fo r ward to meet over the thigli: 
like ft petti^oaL Njow the oape was laid flat 
i]^.theaho«iMtai>iuiw itslooA up stflagta; 
aiHl stiff fifce ad- Imphanent of totbasei 
naw^asrvMdei^iff lilit|i1»Ue. Jitt*^ 
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m^Aj the haUVboot wa(s laced: the first 
improvement was to draw it on like H 
wbole^boot; it was then discovered that 
a band at the back was better than a seam> 
aiid that a dlken tassd in front wottld be 
hif^y ornamental^ and no donbt of essen* 
tial Qse« By this time the half-boot was 
grown to the size of the whole one. The 
Aostrians^ as they were called^ yielded to 
the Hes8ians> which^ having the seams on 
each side instead of down the back^ were 
more expensive^ and therefore more ft^ 
diionable. Then came an invention fioff 
wrinkling the leather upon the instep into 
round foids^ which were of singular ntiti^ 
in retaining the dirt and baffling the shoe* 
black. At length a superior genius having 
-arisen among boot*makersj the wheel went 
completely romid^ and at this present 
time every body must be seen in a pair of 
wbole-boof s of this great man's making. 

*' Almost all new fashions offend me/' 
says Feyjoo^ '' except those which either 
circumscribe expense^ or add to decem^*''^ 
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— I am afraid that those masons ape pmQ<« 
ticallj reversed in England, and that fy^ 
shions are followed with avidity in propor*- 
tion as they are extravagant and indecorous 
—to use the lightest term. The most ab-» 
surd mode which I have yet heard of was 
that of oiling the coat and cold-pressing 
it ; this gave it a high gloss, tut every 
particle of dust adhered to it, and after it 
had been twice or thrice worp it was unfit 
to be seen. This folly, which is but of 
very late date, was toa extravagant to last^ 
and never I believe extended into the 
country. I asked my tailor one day, who 
is a sensible man in his way, who invent- 
ed the fashions. " Why, sir/' said he, " I 
believe it is the young gentlemefn who walk 
in Bond-street. They come to me, and 
give me orders fop a new cut, and perhaps 
it takes, and perhaps it does not. It is all 
fancy, you know, sir/' This street serves 
as a Prado or Alameda for all the fops of 
rankj and happy is he who gets the start in 
a new cut ; in the fall of a cape^ the shape 
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of a sleeve^ or the pattern of a butlon. 
Iliis emulation produces many a1)ortive 
attempts, and it is amusing to see the 
innovations which are daily hazarded 
without ever attaining to the dignity of a 
fashion. 

' Colour, as well as shape, is an affair of 
faahionable legislation. Language is no- 
where so imperfect as in defining colours ; 
but if philosophical language be deficient 
here, the areative genius of fashion is never 
at a loss for terms* What think you of 
the Emperor^s eye, of the Mud of Paris, 
and ht soupir itouffey-^the Sigh supprest? 
These I presume were exotic flowers of 
phraseology, imported for the use of the 
ladies ; it is however of as much importance 
to man as to womaq, that he should ap- 
pear in the prevailing colour. My tailor 
tells me I must have pantaloons of a red- 
dish cast, '^ All on the reds now, sir !" 
and reddish accordingly they are, in ine 
conformity to his prescription. It is even 
regnlfited whether the coat shall be worn 
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Qpen of buitoiMd, wA, if buttma^ vht 
ih^r by one buiton or two, aad by wMicbk 
Sd«i«tim«s a ofoie 19 to be torried in tbe 
kMd, aoi^etiineB a.club, sometimes a com^ 
mOD tvrig; at present the more deformed 
and crooked in its growth the better. At 
4ne tiise everjr man walkefd the streets with 
bis hands in bis coat pocket. The length 
of &^ neckrbandkerobiefi the shape^ the 
mode of tying it^ must all be in the mode* 
Th€i« is a professor in the famoiis Bond* 
aUroet^ wh6^ in lessons at half-oft-guinea^ 
iaatructs gentlem«i in the art of tymg 
their neck-handkercbiefs in the nevTeat 
tad most approved style. 

The women have been more exlravagatit 
thaa the mjgn;««<-to be more foolish Was 
imposnble* Twenty years ago the smIiUer 
the waidt the more beautiful it was esteem* 
ed« To be shaped like a wasp Was there* 
fore tl)e object of female ambition; and 
so tight did they lace themselves, or rather 
so tightly were they laced, for it required 
assistant strength to fasten their girths^ 
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(bat vomta hove frai^ucntlf fldmed fit»flk 
«be |ire»are^ HBd MMne aciUdlly periled 
liy this ffioniirous kind of stiieid^. Abouk 
tbesftme time f bey all Wt^re ^owdar; the 
kftirnt die sides wfttf siticfc out in itlfFcuri^^ 
vtt^sX^, tier above tier^ ^teti^d with long 
double UAok pioti; behind itwas imatted 
^•rUh i^matuQi into one brodd flat mass^ 
iBvbich was doabled back aad piotied upon 
<4 cushibn^ agftinat ^hicb the toupee wiA 
IdiBsed ap^ a&d the v^faole frosted oter 
\?ith powder, white, brown, piiik> o'lf yel- 
low. This was the golden age of hair* 
:ttre8Ber8 ; the ladies were completely d^ 
pendent upon them, and obliged td wait^ 
patiently or impatiently, for their turn. 
On important occasions, when very many 
Weie to be drest for the same spectacle, 
<itWa8 not imusual to submit to the op^ 
nuion over night, and sit tip all night in 
consequence, — for to have lain down 
would have disordered the whole furniture 
of the upper story. The great hoopj^ 
which is now confined to the court, W(M( 
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then commonly woA in private parties* 
Besides this there were protaberanoes .on 
the hips called b^sUers^ another behind 
which was called in plain language a rump> 
and a merry-thought of wire on the breast 
to puff out the handkerchief like a pouting 
pigeon. Women were obliged to sip their 
tea with the comer of their mouths, and 
to eat sideways. A yet more extraordinary 
costume succeeded^ that of pads in fronts 
to imitate what it must have been origi- 
nally invented to conceal. 

All these fashions went like the Frendi 
monarchy, and about the same time ; but 
when the ladies began to atrip themselves^ 
they did not knpw where to stop. 

And these follies travel where the science 
and literature and domestic improvements 
of the English never reach ! Well does 
Anguillesi say in his address to Fashion ; 

Non perchd libera e industre 
Grande h in pace h grande in guerra» 
Qr tra noi si chiaia e illustre 
^ la triplice Ipghilterras 
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NoQ perdib del suo Newtono 
V^ quel 8uol fastoso e lieto, 
E del Grande per cui sono 
Nemi etenii OteUo e Amleto ; 

Ma perch^ ti nacque id^ 
D' abbigliarti a foggia inglese, 
Oggidi, possente Dea, 
Parlft ognun di quel paese. 

Quindi in bella emulaaone 
Quai Miflord yestir noi yedi\ *" 

£ FHaliche matrone 
Gome l^u^^iche MyUdi* 

Not because she is free and industrious, great la 
peace and great in war, is triple England now so dear 
and so illustrious among us ; not because that land 
proudly rejoices in her Newton, and in that great 
one by whom Othello and Hamlet ^re become im- 
mortal n^mes* 9ut because it has pleased thee, O 
powerful godd^s, to attire thyself afler the English 
mode,— every one speaks of that country. Hence 
it is that in fine emulation we are seen to dress like 
My-lord, and Italian matrons like the English My- 
lady.— Tr. 
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Lady tVortley Montagu's Remark upon Cre* 
duUty."^ Superstitions of the English re-. 
meeting the Cure (^ DiseoMCs, — SickncsSi 
and. If ealing connected wkA Superstition^ 
-^Weslet/s Primitive Physic* — Quojcks.-^ 
Dr GrahatH.-^TractorSs-^Magnetic Gir'^ 
dles^r^Quoz^ — Quack Medicin^^ 

Lady Mary Wortley M<>BlAga^ the best 
letter-writer of this or of any other coui^ , 
try, has accounted for the extraordinary 
fecility with which her countrymen are 
duped by the most ignorant quacks^ very 
truly and very ingeniously. <^ The Eo^ 
lish,** she says, '< are more easily infatU"^ 
ated than any other people by the hope of, 
a panacea^ nor is there any othei country 
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ia the w^ld where sttch giest ferliides are 
made by phyndaasi I attribiiie this to 
the ft>^8h efeduKijr ef manfciad, Ai we 
wb kmgar trust io miracles and relics^ we 
xuA as eagerly after receipts and doctors^ 
and the money which was given three 
oeoftitries ago fox Ae health of the souV ia 
now given £eir the health of the hody> l^ 
the same sort of pieople^.womea and half'o 
Witted men. Quacks are despised in 
coutitries where they have shrines and 
images.^ 

How much to be lamented is the per* 
vaniMi of a mind like hers^ which, had it 
not been heretical, would have been to 
triily excelleni ! She percdves the truth ; 
.but hating been nursed up in a false reli"* 
gion, and afterwards assodiated with per« 
sons wbo had^ioae, she.does z»>t perceive 
tike whole truth, and confounds light and 
darkness. The foolish credulity of man- 
ksad ! — To be without faith and hope is 
as unnatural a state for the heart bA to be 
without affections, Man is a creduioiis 
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animal; perhaps he has nev^ir yet been 
defioed by a obaracteristic which more' 
peculiarly and exelnmTely designates him^ 
certainly' never by a nobler one ; for faath 
and hope are what the heretics mean by 
credulity. The fact is^ as she stales it. 
Infidelity tod heresy cannot destroy the 
nature of man^ but they perrert it ; they 
deprive him of his trust in God^ and he 
puts it ill man;, they take away the staff 
of his support^ and he leans upon a broken 
reed. 

In the worst bufferings and the most im- 
minent peril a true catholic never ^ needs' 
despair ; such is the power of the saints^^ 
and the infinite mercy of God and the 
most holy Mary : but the heretics in such 
eases have only to despair and die. They 
have no saint to. look to for every parti- 
cular, disease^ no faith in relics to make 
them whole. If a piece of the true cr«»s» 
were brought to a dying. Englishman^ 
though. its efficacy had been proved by n 
thousand miracles^ he would reject it evea 
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at Ihe last gasp; such is the pride^and bb- 
stiaacy of heresy^ and so completely does 
it hardea the heart. 

i. There are a thousand facts to terify the 
remark of Lady Wortley. The boasted 
knowledge of England has not sunk deep ; 
It is like the golden surface of a lackered 
watch, which covers^ and but barely co- 
vers^' the base metaU The great mass of 
the pec^le are as ignorant^ and as well 
contented with their ignorance^ as any- the 
most illiterate nation in Europe : and- even- 
among those who might be expected ta 
know better^ it is astonishing how slowly 
information makes way to any practical 
utility* In domestic medicine for. in- 
stance ;— ^a defluxion is here called a cold, 
and therefore for its name's sake must be 
expelled by heat. Oil is employed to 
soften a hard coughj and lemon juice tA- 
cut it; because in English sourness is< 
synonymous with sharpness, and what it 
^barp iQust needs cut. ^ But it is of super* 
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iftiliGai tbat I am to 8peak> and perverted 
oiedulity. 

The abracadabra of ibe old bisreiicfl was 
ktely ia use as a charm for the agiie^ aad 
^baUy fttiU 19 where the ague is to be 
founds for tbat disease has ahnost wholly 
disappeared within the last genemtion. 
Por warts there are n^anifold charms. The 
]^erson who wishes, to be rid of them' takes 
a s^kf a)[id cuts a notch in it for eveiy 
warty and buries it^ and as it rots the wa9t9 
are to decay* Or he steals a piece of beef 
and rubs oyer them^ and buries it in like 
manner. Or stealing dry peas or beans^ and 
wn4>ping them up^ one fdr each wart^ he 
caories the parcel to a place where four 
roads m^eet^ ,and tosses it over his head, 
not' looking behind to see where it falls f 
he will lose the Warts^ and whoever picks 
it up will haire them. But there are gifted 
old women who have only to slip a thread 
over these excrescencies^ or touch tiiem 
with dieir saliva> and they dry away« 
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It U a truth, thai ^' ' i *-* but too many 
. such supentitious t H ?& ^ with tu, ho^^ver^ 
there is always some mixture of dlrvotioii 
in them, and the error^ tboi^(h it be afl 
error, and as such deservedly discouraged, 
i9 at least pious< Hie who psalois a siok 
man, or fancies that the oil from his 
saint's lamp will heal him of all his com* 
plaints, errs on the safe stde« Here none 
of these palliations are to be found; Ibe 
psBotiices have not mel*ely no Teferenoe to 
rdigioB, but have even the charlieteni of 
ififitohcraft. The materials for the dbaim 
must be stolen to render them efficacious, 
secrecy is enjoined^ and it is supposed 
that the evil is only to be got rid of by 
transferring it to another. In Catholic 
countries the confessor commands the 
thief to make restitution, — here the person 
who has been robbed repairs to a witch or 
wi2»rd to leco^mt the loss, or learn who 
the criminal is, by m^ans of a familiar 
spirit ! A Cunning^Man, or a Cunning- 
Womaa^ as Ibey are termed, is to be 
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found near eveiy town^ and though the 
laws are occasionally put in force agsdnst. 
tbemi still it is a gainful trade. This it is' 
to deprive credulity of its proper food. ' 
. None suffer so severely from this as- 
they who are labouring under diseases; 
if money is to be gotten^ such is the spi- 
rit, of trade^ neither the dying nor the' 
dead are spared^ and quackery is carried to 
greater perfection of villainy h^e than in > 
any other part of the world. Sickness 
humbles the pride of man ; it forces upon 
him a sense of his own weakness^ and' 
teaches him to feel his dependence upon 
unseen Powers : that therefore wbiefa 
makes wise men devout^ makes the igno- 
rant superstitious. Among isavages the 
physician and the conjurer are always the ^ 
same. The operations of sickness and* 
of healing are alike mysterious^ and hence 
arises the predilection of jnany enthusiasts ' 
for quackery^; and the ostentation which 
all quacks make of religion^ or of some 
extraordinary power in t^emselve^ ThQ 
8 



favotirite assertion formerly in all coun- 
tries was^ that of an innate gift as a 
seventh sou^ I know not on what su- 
.perstition founded, and of course auf^ 
mented seven fold in due proportion^ if 
*the father had been a seventh son also^ or 
even the mother a seventh daughter^ for in 
this case there is no Salic law. Another hais 
claimed the same privilege because he was 
bom deaf and dumb^ as if nature bad thus 
• indemnified him for the faculties of which 
he was deprived. The kings of England 
long since the schism^ though the prac- 
tice is now disused^ have touched for the 
evil^ and used to appoint a day in the 
Gazette for publicly doing it. Where 
this divine property has not been ascribed 
to the physician it has been imputed to 
.the medicine. The most notorious . of 
these worthies who flourishes- at. present 
•calls his composition the Cordial Balm of 
Gilead^ and prefaces every advertisement 
with a text from Jeremiah^ '' Is there no 
Balm in Gil^? is there no physician 



there I why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered ?^'-r-Thi» 
the Arabs attribute the Yirtaae of their balm 
to the blood of those who were ilain at 
Beder. We see among ourselves but too 
many scandalous proofs of this weakness* ^ 
A Cistercian historian assures us that he 
was cured of an obstinate illness by taking 
a pill of the earth of the pit in which God 
made Adam ; and at this day the rinsings 
of the cup are eagerly sought after by the 
sick^ notwithstandiiig the prohibition of 
the church. 

Perhaps we are indebted to the lews for 
ihe vulgar feeling of the divine origin of 
the healing art. They will have it thJB^t 
Adam had an intuitive knowledge of medi«' 
cine^ and that Solomon's Book of Trees^ 
and Herbs was written by inspiration. The 
founder of the Quakers was in danger of 
taking to the practice of physic from a si- 
milar notion. He fancied that he was in 
the same state as Adam before the fall^ and 
• 1 Kings, if. 89. 
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that the natare aod virtues of all things 
were opened to bim^ and he was at a stand, 
as he sajs^ whether he should practiBe phy« 
flic for the good of mankind* 

Wesley went beyond him^ and published 
what he called PrimttiTe Physic^ fancymg 
himself chosen to restore medicine as weM 
as religion, and to prescribe both for body 
and soul, like St Luke. The greater nam* 
ber of his remedies are old women's t^ 
eeipts, neither good nor ill; but others are 
of a more desperate nature* For a cold in 
the head he directs yon to pare an orange 
'very thin, roll it up inside out, and put a 
-plug in each nostril; for the wind colic, 
to eat parched peas ; for the gout, to apply 
a raw beef-«teak to the part affected ; for 
raving madnes% to set tlie pationt with his 
head under a great waterfall as long as his 
strength will bear it; and for asthma and 
hypochondriasis, to take an ounce of quick- 
silver every morning I If all his prescrip- 
tions had been like this last, bis book 
might have been entitled, after the fav^Mir^ 
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ite form of the Englisb, Every Man his own 
Poisoner. ^ In general they are safficiently 
innocent; which is fortunate^ for I have 
selected these instances from the twenty* 
first edition of his work^ and no doiibt 
the purchasers .place ia it iiiiplicit con- 
fidence* 

Any scientific discovery is immediately 
seized by some of the nnmefous adventiirert 
in. this country^ who prey upon the follies 
and the miseries of their feUow^creatures^ 
The most eminent quack of thelast genera* 
tion was a Doctor .Graham^ who tampered 
with electricity in a manner too Infamous to 
be/eported^ and for which he ought to have 
received the most exemplary public punish- 
ment. This man was half mad^ and his mad- 
ness at last^ contrary to the usual process^ 
got the better of his .knavery* His latest 
method of practice was something violent ; 
it was to bury his patients up to the chin in 
fresh mould. J. sa\f half a score of them 
exhibited in this, manner for a shilling : — a 
part of the exhibition was to see them per« 
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form aftetwards upon shoulders of mutton^ 
to prove that whea they rose from the grave 
they were as devouring as the grave itself. 
The operation lasted four hours : they suf- 
fered^ as. might be seen in their counte- 
nancesj intensely from cold for the first 
two^ during the third they grew warmer, 
and in the last perspired profusely, so that 
when they were taken out the mould reek- 
ed like a new dunghilL Sailors are said to 
have practised this mode of cum success- 
fully for the scurvy. The docKnr used 
sometimes to be buried himself for the 
sake of keeping his patients company : one 
day, when he was in this condition, a 
farmer emptied a watering-pot upon his 
head to make him grow. When J. saw him 
he was sitting up to the neck in a bath of 
warm mud, with his hair powdered and in 
full dress. As he was haranguing upon the 
excellent state of health which he enjoyed 
from the practice of earth-bathing, as he 
called it, J. asked him. Why then, if there 
was nothing the matter with him, he sate 
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in the mud t The question puzzled him.-^ 
Why, he said,— why— it was — it was — it 
was to show people that it did no harm,-^ 
that it was quite innocent,— that it was 
very agreeable : and then brightening his 
countenance with a smile at the happiness 
of the thought^ he added, ^' It gives me, 
sir, a skin as soft as the feathers of V^nm' 
dove.*^ This man lived upon vegetables, 
and delighted in declaiming against the 
sin of being carnivorous, and the dreadftil 
effects of making the stomach a grave and 
charnel-house for slaughtered bodies. Lat* 
terly he became wholly an enthusiast, 
would madden himself with ether, run out 
into the streets, and strip himself to clothe 
the first beggar whom he met. 

Galvanism, like electricity, was no soon- 
er discovered than it liras applied to pur- 
poses of quackery* The credit of this is 
due to America ; and it must be admitted 
that the inventor has the honour of ha- 
ving levied a heavier tax npon credulity 
than any of his predecessors ever dared 
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mttcifipt : ia this ref pect he id^ the Mr 
Pitt of his profession. For two pieces of 
base metal^ not longer than the little fin* 
ger^ and not larger than a nail^ he is mo* 
dest enough to charge 'five guineas. These 
Tractor8> as they are called^ are to cure all 
sores» swellings^ bums^ tooth-ache^ 8cc» 
&c.: and that the purchistsers may beware 
of counterfeits^ which is the advice always 
given by this worshipful fraternity, a por- 
trait of the tractor is engraved upon his 
hand^bills, both % front view and a back 
one, accompanied with a striking likeness 
of the kathem case in which they are con- 
tained. Many cures liave certainly been 
performed by them, and how those cures 
we performed has been as certainly exem* 
plified by some very ingenious experiments 
which were made at Bath and Bristol. 
Pieces of wood, and others of common 
iron, shaped and coloured like the trac* 
tors, were tri^d there upon some paralytic 
patients in the Infirmary. The mode of 
operating consists in nothing more than in 
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gently strokiog th^ |iart afieded with the 
point of ibe iii«tniiiumty and so^ according 
to the theory^ oondnctiag off into the 
atoaoipbere the galvanic matter of pain ! 
It is impossible that where there is no 
lorfj this can give any pain whatever^*^ 
yet the patients were in agonies. One of 
tbeni declared that he had snfiEsfed leas 
when pieeea of the hone of his leg had 
l)een c^% ootjrv-and they were actoally ena- 
bled to mpy^ llmfai which faefoce were dead 
with p^y* — Fake lelics have wsongjit 
tjn/e miraolei* 

AnoiheiT gentl^nan quaehs with oxygen, 
and reoommends what he calls vital wine 
ap a cwre for all diseases. Vital wine mnat 
he ^mi^ed ff> be vomething eztraordinai- 
ly i \mK what is that to a people for whom 
aolv and l^mr tinctuies haw been pre- 
pared! Another has riien fr<Mn a ftrayeUing 
part to the lq;E«rieo of a chariot by selling 
magnetic gicdlei; hi§ theory is^ that the 
magnetic virtue attracts the iron in the 
blQo4i a»d makea the Utile red globoks 



rcYolre faster^ each upon 4t8 own aacisi in 
the nipidity and regularity of which teto* 
hrtions health consistgr^Maiid this he proved 
to the people by shoWiag them how a 
needk is set in motion by bis girdles. Bat 
magnetism has been tnade the ba«s of a 
far more (Portentous quadcery^ whidi ii in 
all its parts so extraorditiaty that it merlis 
a full accoanty not merely m a Pieture ^ 
Sogland^ but also in ll^ history of the 
centmy which has just ez|Hied« My next 
sbaU devdop this at length. 

The reason why these scoundrels sneoeed 
to so much greater ati extent in.Bngland 
than in any other coontiy^ is because they 
are enabled to make themsdves so gene* 
rally known by means of the newspapers^ 
audi if^ consequence of the great internal 
eoioameree, to have tbdr . agents cMry 
where^ and tbasidQ as mnch miscfaief every^ 
where, af if the Devil had endomsed them 
witti a portion of his own ubiquity. Not 
only da the Loodon psipe9 find their way 
nvar the wbele^kil^gdoin^ but every eonn«* 
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derable town ia the provinces has one or 
more of its own^ and in these they insert 
their long adyertisements with an endless 
perseverance which must attract notice^ 
and make them and their medicines talked 
of. How effectually this may be done, I 
can illustrate by an odd anecdote. Some 
twelve or fifteen years ago a wager was. 
laid between two persons in London^ that 
the one would, in the coum^ of a few 
weeks, make any nonsensical word, which 
the other should choose to invent, a gene<^ 
ral subject of conversation. Accordingly 
he employed people to write in chalk upon 
all tiie walls in London the word Quoz* 
Every body saw this word wherever they 
went staring them in the face, and nobody 
could divine its meaning. The newspapers 
noticed it, — ^What can it be i was the ge- 
neral cry, and the. man won his wager. 

Upon this system the quacks persist in 
advertising at an enormous expense, for 
which, however, they receive ample inte*» 
rest,«-*and which indeed they do not al wayt 



boaesdy pay. Part of their scheme is to 
advertise in newspapers which are newly 
set up, and which, therefore, insert their 
notices at an under price; and one fel- 
low, when he was applied to for payment, 
refused, saying that his clerk had ordered . 
the insertion without his knowledge. To 
go to law. with him would have been a re- 
medy worse than the disease* 

£1 vencido venddoy • 
• y cl vencedor peidido>^ . 

is true here as well as in other countries* 

These wretches know the sufferings and 
the hopes of mankind, and they mock the 
one and aggravate the other. They who 
suffer, listen gladly to any thing which 
promises relief; and these men insert 
such cases of miraculous cures, signed and 
sworn to and attested, that they who do 
not understand . how often the recovery 
may be real and the cure imaginary,-«-the 
fact true and the application false,^— yield 

« ffe»ho los^, lotet, and he who win$ i$ rutftc((— Xl^v 
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to die weight of baman testimoo7> and 
bave faith to the desti 0€lN>ii of their bo- 
dies^ though they will hare noae to tbe sal* 
yation of their aoiils. 

Attestations lo theae. cases are {Nrooured 
in many ways. A quack of the first water 
for a long time sent his preseri ptien§ to die 
shop of some druggists of great ie«pecta-^ 
bility* After some months he called there- 
in his carriage^ and introduced himself^ 
saying that they miifft often have seen his 
niunej and that he now came to complain 
oi ihem, for unintentionally doing him 
very serioua mischief. '^ Gentlemeoj? said 
hej '^ you charge yoor drugs too low. As 
i^edical men yourselves you muai know 
how much depends upon faith^ and peo- 
ple have no faith in what is cheap^— they 
will not believe that any thing can do them 
gfiod unless thfey pay smartly for it. I 
mtist beg you to rabe your prices^ and 
rais^ them high too, douUe ana treble 
what they now are at leasts — or I really 
must send my patients elsewhere.'* This 



wa9 «lraDge> atd whiit Uiey t^«ie requesled 
to do was not after th^ drdialury coiAom 
of fair IriaKKng ;-*-'but a» it did not appeat 
tfaAib there could be any other advantage 
resnlfing to him from it than what he had 
afadted, thej at last promised to do at he 
dttfifed. This visit led to some farther 
aKquasaiance ; and after another long in*^ 
terv^ fliey were persuaded one day io dine 
wilh their fjtienid the Doctor. Daring 
dinner the servant announced that al person 
firbm^K oonaiUy wished 46 see tbe Doc- 
tor^ and thank him for having cured him* 
'f Oh/*^ said he, '' don't you kHo# that 
lain engaged I These people wear me ont 
of say tery life ! Give the go6d man some* 
tUbg to eat aild ^ink^ tell hhn I am tery 
glad h^ IS got well, and send him awayj' 
Tbeacrsrant came in again,—'' Sir, he will 
n<* gi»>--he says it is a most wond^ul 
ctttei — tfeat you have raised him from the 
dead, wd he cannot behappy till he has 
ac^n ydu and thanked you himself. He 
isf cornel a long way from the country, sir/^ 
08 
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'^ Gentlemen/' said the Doctor, ^^ you 
iee how it is. I do not know how to get 
rid of him^ unless you will have the good- 
ness to allow him just to come in,' and 
then he will be satisfied and let us alone. 
This is the way I am plagued i '' In 
came the countryman, and began to Mess 
the Doctor, as the means under God, of 
snatching him from the grave ; and oJferi* 
ed him money tied up in a lei^them bag, 
saying it was all the compensation he could 
make ; but if it were ten times as much it 
would be too Iittle,-*the Doctor crying, 
'^ Well, well, my friend, I am glad to see 
you so well,*' and refusing to take his 
money* Still the man persisted, and 
would tell the company his case, — he 
coiiM not in conscience be easy if he did 
nbt>— and he began a long story, which 
the Doctor first atten^tedito stop, and then 
affected not to listen to>— till at length,^ by 
little and little, he began to give ear to iv 
and seemed greatly interested beft^e be 
had dpne, and interrupted him with ques* 
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tipns. At last be called for pen and ink^ 
saying — ^ This is so very extraordinaxy {^ 
case that I must not lose it;'' and making 
the man repeat it as he wrote^ frequently 
^aid to his visitors^ *[ Gentlement I beg you 
will take notice of tbisj — it is a very re« 
markable case :" and when he had finished 
writing it^ he said to them^ '' You have 
heard the good man's storyi and I am sure 
Qan have no objection to subscribe your 
Qames as witnesses.'' The trick was appa- 
rent^ and they begged leave to decline ap-* 
pearing upon the occasion. '' Why^ gentle* 
men^" said be^ '^ you and I had better con** 
tjnue frieqds. You mu9t be sensible that I 
have been the means of putting very great 
and unusual profits into your hands^ and 
you will not surely refuse me so trifling a 
return as that df attesting a case which you 
have heard from the man himself^ and can 
have no doubt about f There was no re* 
medy ; they were caughtj felt themselves 
}9 Iiis power^ and were obliged to submit 
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to the mortification of seeing themseke^ 
adi^ertised as witnesses to a cure whicli^ 
tbey knew to be a juggle. 

Hiis same man once practised a similar 
trick in such a waj that the wit almost 
atones for the roguery. Some yonng men 
of iashicm thought it would be a good 
joke to get him to ^ner and make him 
drunk^ and one of them invited him for 
dris purpose. The Doctor went^ and left 
bis friend the countryman to follow bim^ 
and find bim out; — of course it was stiU 
better sport for them to hear the case« 
But the next morning it appeared in the 
newspapers with the names of the whole 
party to attest it. 

Government gives an indirect sort of 
sanction to these worst of all impostors*. 
They enter the receipt of their medicines 
as a diseovery^ and for the payment of 
about lOOi^ sterlings take out a privilege, 
which is here called a patent, prohibiting 
all other persons from compounding the 
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flame; then they annooiice thctt dino* 
yeries as by the king's aothority^ and tlun 
tbe igaorant are deceiTed* The Scotcb * 
UniTersities also sell them degrees in me* 
dicine withoutthe slightest examination,— 
this trade in degrees being their main sup- 
port, — ^and they are legally as true Doctors 
in medicine as tbe best of the proCessioB^' 
This infamons practice might soon be pot 
a stop to. Their medicines may be classed 
vnder three heads ; they are either sucb 
as can do no good, bnt produce imme^ 
diate exhilaraticm, because they cotttaia 
either laudanum or spirits; or they are 
well-4raown drugs given in stronger dose» 
than usual, so as to be sure of producing 
, immediate good at the probable chance of 
occasioning after mischief; or they are 
more rarely new medicines, introduced 
before Ae regular praetitioneri will ven- 

* Don Manuel should have said tome of the 
Scotch Universities, and not have involved Edin^ 
burgh and Glasgow in the censure.— Tiu 
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tiue to employ them* In this way arsenic 
was first employed. The fietmous fever 
powder of Dr James is of thb descrip^ 
tion; he knew it would he adopted iix 
general practice^ and^ to secure the profits 
to his representatives after the term of his 
prii^ilege should have expired^ had recourse 
to means which caAnothe juslifiedv Bvery 
person upon taking out a patent is ohliged 
to specify upoo oath the particular disco- 
very on which he grounds his claim to it« 
He entered a false receipt : so that^ though 
the ingredients have heen since detected 
hy analysis^ still the exact proportions and 
the method of preparation are supposed tQ 
he known only to those who have succeed^ 
ed to his rights^ and who in consequence 
still derive an ample income from the suc-t 
oess of this artifice. 

There is yet another mystery of iniquity 
to he ^revealed. Some of the rascals who 
practise much in a particular branch of 
their art are connected with gamblers^ 
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They get mtimate with their yoang mo« 
neyed patienU^ and ag they keep splendid 
hoases^ invite them to grand entertain- 
ments^ where part of the gang are ready 
to meet them, and when the wine is done 
with the dice are produced. 
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Account of Animal Magnetwn, 

I SHALL devote this letter to a full account 
of the theoiy of Animal Magnetism^ which 
was put a stop to in France by the joint 
authority of the Church and State, but had 
its fair career in England. The Lectures 
of Mainauduc, who was the teacher in 
this country^ were published^ and from 
them I have drawn this detail : 

L^ggiloy* die meno 
Leggerlo a te, che a me scriverlo costa. 

According to this new system of phy- 
sics^ the earthy its atmosphere^ and all 
their productions are only one^ and each 

* Read it ;for it will coit you lets to read it than 
it did me to write tV.-— Tr* 
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is bot a separate portion of the whole^ ac- 
casionally produced and received back inta 
itself, for the purpose of maintaining a 
continual and regular rotation of animate 
and inanimate substances. An universal 
ccmnAition subsists between every par* 
tide and mass of particles of this trhole^ 
whether they be comprehttded under 
the title of solids c^ fluids, or distin^ 
guished by the particalaor app^alioii 0t 
men, beasts, birds, fish, trees, plants, or 
herbs ; all are particles of the same original 
maiss, and are in perpetual cycle employ- 
ed in the Wotk of forming, feeding, de* 
composing, and again re-forming bodiei^ 
or mastes. A regular attachment uniyer* 
saBy exists between all particles of a si- 
milar nature^ throughout the whole; and 
all forms composed in and of any medium 
of particles, mfUst be influenced by what- 
ever aiSeets that medium, or sets its parti- 
cles in motion; so that every form in the 
earth and atmosphere must deceive and 
partake of every impulse received by the 
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general mediom of atoms in which and of 
which they are formed. 
; All forms are subject to one general 
law; action and re*action produce heatj 
some of their constituent atoms ar,e ren- 
dered fluid by heat^ and form stre^jl^^ and^ 
qonvey into the form atoms for its increase 
and nourishment; this is called composU 
tion by vegetation and circulation* CSir- 
eulation not only brings in particles for 
growth and nourishmentj but it also car* 
ries off the useless ones* The passages 
through which these particles pass in apd 
out, are called pore^. By a pore we are, 
ta understand a space formed betweea 
every two solid atpms in the wl^ole vege** 
tatiog worlds by the liquefaction of the 
9tom, which, when solid, filled vp that 
space. As circulation, vegetation, i^nd 
consequently animal life, arise frpmjthe 
formation of pores, so the destruction pf 
them must terminate every process of ani- 
mal existence, and each partial derange* 
ment of porosity induces inpipient. dc^ 
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itniciion of the form, or what u called 
disease. ) 

By the process of circulatioii atoms of 
Tarioas kinds are carried in, deposited^ 
and thrown out of each part of e?ery form ; 
and every form is snrronnded and protect'- 
ed by an atmosphere peoaliar to itself, 
composed of these particles of circnlatiilg 
fluids, and analogous to the general at- 
mospheire of the earth. Thb is the genend 
atmosphere of the form. The solid parts 
of the body throw off in the same manner 
their useless particles, but these pass off 
and become blended with those of the 
general atmosphere of the earth* These 
are called the emanations of the form. 
Thus, then, earth and atmosphere are one 
whole, of which every form is but a part ; 
the whole and all its parts are subject 
to the same laws, and are supported by 
action ; action produces redaction ; action 
and re-action produce heat ; heat produces 
fluidity; fluidity produces pores; pores 
produce circulation; circulation piodu^es 
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vegetation; vegetatkm produces forms; 
forms are composed of solids and fluids ; 
solids produce emulations ; fluids produce 
atmospheres ; atmospheres and emanations 
produce partial decomposilkm ; total de* 
oomposition i^ deaAb ; death aOd decom-* 
pcmtion return the atom» i» the general 
mass for re-production. 

The whole vegetating systeiii is eoin^ 
prised in miniatdre In man* He is com- 
posed of pipes beyond cooc^tioB nume* 
rotts^ and formed of partieles h^twete 
vhich the most minute pcnrosity admits 
in evesy directtcn^ the passage, of atoma 
send fluids. The inuBc^Mie quaataiy of air 
wUcb is continually passing in atld out 
throu^ etery part and pore of the body^ 
carries in with it such atoitaa aa may be- 
Gome mixed with the general atmosphere^ 
and these must dtther paas out again^ or 
9to»p in their passage* If tbay rikouU he 
of a hurtful nature^ they injure the parts 
througl^ which they pass^ or ia which 
they stop ; if, on the cqniraiy^ they shoidd 
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be healthy and natural^ they contribute 
to health and nouri^bmeat. Butchers, 
publkans^ cooks, lifing in an atmosphere 
^ nutritions substances, generally beoome 
corpulent, though they have slender appe* 
tites ; painters, plumbers, dyers, and those 
who are employed in atmospheres of per- 
nicious substances, becpme gradually dis- 
eased, and frequently lose the use of their 
limbs Icmg before decomposition takes 
place for their relief* 

Hence it appears that the free circula* 
4ion of healthy atoms through the whole 
form is necessary, and that obstructions 
of its porosity, or stoppage of its circula- 
ting particles, must occasion derangement 
in the system, and be followed by disease. 
To 9bviate this evil, innumerable con- 
ductors are placed in the body, adapted, 
by their extreme sensibility, to conyey in- 
formation of every impression to the sen- 
sorium ; which, according to the nature of 
the impression, or the injury received, 
agitates, shakea, or contracts the form to 
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Ifaruftt forth the offending cause* This is 
Nature's established mode of cure^ and the 
efficacy of the exertion depends on th^ 
strength of the system ; but these salutary 
efforts baye been mistaken for disease. 

As every impression is received through 
one medium, dii^K>8ed over the ivhole 
form for that purpose, it may be asserted 
thai; there is but one sense, and that all 
these impressions are only divisions of 
the sense of feeling. The accuracy of 
any of these divisions depends on the 
health of the nervous system in generaL— >" 
This nervous or conducting system is only 
a portion of a much greater one, similar 
in its nature, but far more extensive in its 
employmeAt. 

There are in the general atmosphere 
innumerable strings of it& component 
atoms; the business of these strings is 
io receive and convey, from and thi«>ugh 
every part of the atmosphere, of the earth 
and of their inhabitants, ivhatever im^ 
pulses they receive. These conducton 
B 
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Itte to be called atmospherical nerves; 
the nerves of the human body are con- 
nected with these^ or rather are a part of 
them. 

This is elucidated by the phasnomena 
of sound. Theorists agree that sound is 
produced in a bell by the tremulous mo- 
tion of its component atoms^ which alter- 
nately changes its shape from round to 
oval a million times in one instant ; as is 
proved by horizontally introducing a bar 
into the aperture^ which^ counteracting 
one of the contractions^ the bell splits.-^ 
The conveyance of sound they account 
for by saying that the atoms of the atmo- 
sphere are displaced by the alternate con- 
tractions of the beU. Place a lighted can- 
dle near the belJ^ and this theory is over- 
thrown : if the general atmosphere is agi-» 
lated^ wind must result^ but the flame of 
the candle remains steady. Let us substi- 
tute the true process. 

Every impression in nature has its own 
peculiar set of conductors^ and no two 
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^\$ interfere with, or impede^ each ptber. 
The stroke of the bell affects the nearest 
atom of the aenr^s of sounds and runs 
along them in every direction. Human 
nerves are continuatioos of the atmosphe- 
rical ; all animated beings being onlj as 
irarts or excrescences which bave sprang 
up amidst these atmospherical nerves^ apd 
are permeated by them in every direction. 
The atmospherical nerves of 8onn4 are 
parts of the auditory nerves in man; the 
atmospherical nerves.of light ar^ continued 
through man to form his optic nerves ; and 
thus the auditory and optic nerves of (me 
man are the auditory and optic nerves of 
^very animated bang in the iimversej he* 
cause all are brandies sen( off from the 
same great tree in the parent earth ai|d at- 
mosidiere* 

It may be aaked^ What prevents the 
derangement of these innumerable swings 
^hen the atmosphere is violently agitated i 
Aerial nerves are like tbo9e of aiumated 
bodies^ composed of atoms^ but the atoms 
are in loose contact. When a ray of 
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tnnshine comes through the hole in a win* 
dow-shotter the atoms are visible^ and the 
hand may pass through them, but they in* 
stanlly resume their situations by their at- 
tractive connection. 

Every inanimate substance is attached 
to its similar; all animate and inanimate 
substances, are attached to each other by 
every similar part in each of their, compo- 
sitions; all animate beings are attached 
to each other by every similar atom in 
their respective forms, and all these at- 
tachments are formed by atmospherical 
nerves* If two musical instruments per* 
fectly in unison be placed one at each end 
of the same apartment, whatever note is 
struck upon the one will be repeated by 
the/other. Martial music may he heard 
by a whole army in the field ; each note 
has. its peculiar conductor in the general 
atmosphere, and each ear must be con- 
nected with the atmospherical conductor 
of each note ; so that every note has not 
jonly its separate conductor im the atmo* 

VOL. II* IP 



"Sfheps, tot tikb iU separate e^li^tXfr ii 
kvery ear.— We have got lihvough U*c hy* 
pothe^tS) 1H)W lo <be a|»pIicatioQ» 

The mind is tbe aTbitrMor over ibe 
bones^ the muscles^ tbe Aerv«s^ and lb^ 
IboJy ifi gefieral^ and is ihat Boioefking 
Wbidh 'tbe HEkDialomisi^s koife 'Oan neither 
aifisedt^ di»MQ^€4'> ttdT 'Aefitrcfy/ 8ut If9 
iSefin^ "Wtvat ikiBJt ^otnethiiig h, m^ laaxm, 
^fpfy %» the >gmt&8 ^f mr ^Sfiftf9oor>— '^ it k 
tibtye^thm «peak^ hm tke^pitH^yovti 
Vmh^M^icb 8pe&k«^ in ycMi.*^ I^e (teci^ 
si<ya»^ "ttdef^iiona^ amd cotnvMnds «f «Mt 
8f»i]it «ire iHab's V€^lition ; Init We aire lilft 
fteeiisikitiied io in^edtigote 'the ttieaas by 
irt^bTcti velitrataL k exetted^ nor to seek for 
Are x»¥ttkfge ^ impro^g it boybnd ttie 
common neeefisftiy atocatioBs of Hfe. Yet> 
ff it be properly sought for, ft power of" 
Vol^tiOA m'ay %e called forlAi in •man, in a 
feff molfe es:fi1ted'degi«e tban Wbtft he now 
eg^m ; "a power frabordinate to a fur '9«pt» 
rior^^DWe, %y mlxam it k portioiied fWt W 
taSiYidttflls «ccOf4ittg to^flie potposesito 



liliich tliey «3^rt it^ and which is partiaHy 
or totaWy recalled when negleeted or -abti- 
8ed. The accomplt^ment of any purpose 
of the will depends physically on the lengtfi 
of time required for its performance^ and 
on the undisturbed continuance of the act 
of volition during that time. The least 
tnlerruption, <Mr the <:hange of the will to 
any ather subject before the first intentioii 
is accomplished^ totally destroys the infln* 
»ce« This axiom is unalterable in this 
new -science of -heiding^ that to produce 
sidulary effects the suggestion must be pure 
and morale the attention steadily deter- 
mined^ the intention single and fixed^ fmd 
volition vigorously exerted, continuing un- 
nraried and unrelaxed either till the purpose 
is eflected or relinqaished. 

On the pretensions to inspiration which 
we implied here I JsfcaH remark elsewherej 
nor will I interrupt the account with any 
comments upon the impudent hypocrisy 
with which it is seasoned to the pubHt 
^aste. To proceed then ;— <&e atmosphe^ 
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rical part of the human body is capable of 
contraction^ of distention^ and of direc- 
tion ; it may be attracted Irom^ or distend* 
ed to^ any unlimited distance^ and may be 
BO directed as to penetrate any other form 
in nature. 

The rejected atoms from the flaid, and 
emanations from the solid parts of bodies^ 
when rightly understood, are the only and 
unerring criterion by which the obstruo- 
lions and diseases of each part can be aa« 
certainedj and when judiciously employed 
they become material instruments for the 
removal of erery malady. They are sub- 
ject to the influence of volition^ and may 
be forced out of their natural course, or 
attracted into the pores of the operator ; 
and the human body^ which in many re* 
•pects resembles a sponge, is adapted to 
receive such emanations and atniospheres 
as a skilful practitioner may propel into 
any part of it, and to aflbrd them a free 
passage wherever he directs them. The 
countless number of universal nerves 
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which combine with, and are regular con- 
tinuations of, those similar conductors 
called nerves in animal forms, are subject 
to the influence of man's spiritual volition^ 
and are aflected or influenced if we strike 
one or more, of them with the atoms which 
are continually flowing from us; that 
afiection is conveyed on to such parts of 
the body as those conductors are attached 
to, and the natiure and degree of the im- 
pulse will be according to the nature of the 
intention and the energy of the volition. 

To determine the situation, nature, and 
extent of derangement or disease, recourse 
must be had to the atoms which proceed 
from the patient, for the rejected atoms 
resemble in their healthy or diseased qua* 
lities the parts from which they pass. 
These particles of matter are so imme- 
diately subject to the influence of combi* 
ned spiritual volition, that the established 
system by which they are mixed with the 
universal medium gives way during our 
^xertion^ and they follow the course which 
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yft prescribe^ tmi whatev^i may be Um 
direction or meduim tbvough which «W9 
propel them^ they remii^iir unalt^ablj ibe 
aun^ and contmue passive and iincbaYi* 
ged either by distance^ direciioa^ oc coifr- 
fact, until we withdraw that influence^ a»d 
dis^harg^ them from our service* 
. To judge of the state of the partfroaa 
irheii^ these -atoms proceed, the; must 
he attracted to some part of the eaamiaer^a 
l^jp and mii3t strike his nerves; this 
process is called receiving impfeaaions ov 
*ensation» froook the patient. Every sub^ 
atance in nature will afford vome impra»i» 
sion to that part of his body which the 
e^qperienced examiner opposes to receive 
ik^ hut pfofesBors nsuatly prdtr the bands 
and especially the fingers. Theroolnofthe 
nailft most commonly annoimce the first 
impressions^ because the cuticle is thkmesi 
in that part^ and the pungent emanations 
more readily arrire at the i>erve9« Ho 
part perhaps of this astonishing science^ 
says the lecturer, creates more jeedoaif 
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of seoa»tM>06. Some ^^j tb^l pmilegu; 
tp.a great degirci^ of a^ci^acy ^v^u ^ tihff 
first ernyf wbUst oth^rA atse in pmsuit; oC 
it for iBontbs* TbU 4i^sfia^^ 13, ait 
firat cQQstiitttk>aal ; \M wb^ft^be sQieoA^ 
bds produced a furopuer influeiKe. qjx tb4 
i]»i]i4 and morala^ tbe mpcesftioa^ in^j^-; 
^1% grqw iota accuracy, ^t, s^^ipeiimc^ 
happcA^ tibat (b^y wba were moM: $upK;^ 
iiblet QjL first become totally de^f^rived of 
^atbksainguQtil tbey approve theatselvcA 
9iore worthy servaatsu It is. e«se^tiaUy Wr 
«essaiy to> reodec the {htocc^s of receiving 
the ata»>9 emitted frooi every oh^ect fa-^ 
luiliar ; Ifaia will be effected by babituall;; 
ftcekiAg foi: ihen.-» For tbia purpose &ta-? 
dent& 6ho<»ld ffequeatly receive th^ <^ui(9r 
9ati9Q9. fcofliL salty a^garJ water^ fire, and 
in sbort fiMi eyery wibataoce wbicb QQr 
c^ir^; by tbia weaas tb^ sopq becoiVKi 
^pe«t» 

, Ther^ are two mode» of B^a^^ioatloa Ji 
the fir»t 14 tbiit whi^ ^k9^}4 accurately b^ 
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attended to by newly initiated stadeatsr^ 
as it affords a catalogue of sensations which 
become a regular standard to judge of all 
diseases by^ and to reduce exanimation to 
accuracy and perfection. This mode con- 
aisUin opposing one or both bands towards 
the patient. The examiner should sit or 
stand in an easy position, cautiously avoid- 
ing all pressure on his body or arms, lest 
he should suspect the impressions to pro- 
ceed from that cause rather than from the 
disease. He should fix on some particular 
jiart of the patient, external or internal ; 
then turning the backs of his hands, he 
inust vigorously and steadily command 
the emanations and atmosphere which pasa 
from that part to strike his hands, and he 
inust closely attend to whatever impres- 
sions are produced on them. He must not 
permit his attention to wander from the 
object: if he should, his labour is entirely 
lost. To render the process more steady, 
the eyes of the examiner should be fixed 
•n the part to which he is attending, with 
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the unvaried intent of directing th% effluent 
atoms towards his hands ; it might nata- 
Tally be supposed that his eyes should be 
open^ but is better they were shut, as all 
'extraneous objects are by that means ex- 
eluded> and the porosity of th^ eyelids 
removes the idea of impediment. It is 
perfectly immaterial what may be the dis- 
tance between the examiner and the pa- 
tient: the process and the impressions will 
be exactly the same^ provided he calls 
forth in himself the requisite exertion. 
^ The second mode of examination is by 
opposing the whole body to that of the 
patient. In this the operator must not 
seek to know where the patient is^ but 
recollecting that all human beings are 
connected to each other by innumerable 
atmospherical nerves^ and that the wliole 
medium in which they are placed is com- 
posed of loose atoms^ he must fix his at- 
tention upon the patient^ as if he stood 
before him* Thus situated^ he must vigor- 
ously exert his power to attract all the 
p2 
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emanmlioai and atmospherea procaedUa^ 
frot»nlie patienl ta hitiudr« The atamt^ 
Ib^n^ whieb proceed from each pariiciilac 
]tart of the patient run to the same patf» 
of the ejuumaery who feels ia every pan o£' 
hb own pelsott whatere^ the patkot feels 
ill Us^ onlj in a Itss degtee> but elwajra 
sufficieatljr to enable hitn to describe Ihci 
feeliQgt of the patieQt> and to aaeertaia 
the yerj spot ih which the deraogemealt 
exists^ add the cpiiaciqueaces reaultiii^ 
from iu If the examidei:^ atteation ttt 
direqted only to ooe particiilar Yiftc«s> that 
same Tiscufr aboe will reci^ive inforfaatioA 
in himaelf ; bat if it be gejteraUjr directed* 
evelry part of his body will give ad aocolml 
of its own proceedings. It is to be to* 
marked that nndiseased parts will not 
e<m\ey any remarkable impression to the 
examiner^ as* nothing results from health 
but gentle^ softi equable beat. 

The mode of healing is termed Treating ; 
-^it is a process made use of by the operate 
tor to create^ if partially obliterated^ or t% 
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increase^ if becojhe khguid, tbe naionil 
aclioo and re»aetion ia any part of Xh» 
body; and to assist nature by imitatihg 
and re^establi^ing her owa lavr, wh/ax 'she 
IS become inadequate to thfi toisk. This 
process is the opposite to the last; in thai 
the examiner attracted the atoms from the 
patient to bimstifj but in this be must 
paropel the atoms from himself to the p^ 
fke/Rt. By a steady exertion of Qdmpoiio4 
troMtion we have it in our power to propte} 
the particles which emanate from oor owa 
i>o^y# against and into whate¥er part df 
any other form we fix our intention upte^ 
and can force them in any direction and 
to any distance* Tbus^ by a cositinual an^ 
regular succession of pariieka directed 
^gorously in a rapid stream againat thosa 
atoms which are stopt in their passage and 
accumulated into a heap, we break dowa 
the impediments^ push off those atom* 
which we detach, direct them into tbe^ 
circulating currents for evacuation, and 
save the system from all the evil conse^ 
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quences which its impeded functions were 
occasioning. This is like throwing hand- 
fnis of shot at a heap of sand in a rivulet^ 
which, as the grains of sand are separated 
from each other^ washes them alcmg be- 
fore it. As all obstructions are not equally 
hard or compact^ they are not all destroyed 
with the same facility. A single look wiU 
often prove sufficient for a recent accumu- 
lation of particles, for an accidental con- 
traction, or a sudden distention, whereaa 
those of long standing and of a more se- 
rious nature demand frequent, long, and 
judiciously-varied treatment. 

The general process of treatment is an 
influence of mind over organi;ied matter^ 
in which unorganized matter is the occa- 
sional instrument. The mind should be 
able to perform this work without any 
particular motions of the body,^ or of its 
extremities. But, says the professor, in- 
experience, and the frequent disturbances 
which occur to divert the attention^ induce 
us to adopt some mode of action, the 
8 
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constant repetition of which may attract^ 
rouse^ or recall the mind to its sabject, 
ivhen it becomes languid^ or diverted from 
its employment. Hence^ he adds, we 
generally employ our hands in the act of 
treating, and write, as it were, oar various 
intentions on each part by the motions we 
make towards it: or, in fact, we trace on 
the diseased part with our current of ema- 
nations the various curative intentions of 
our mind or spirit. 

The Pathology irsoon explained. The 
impressions produced upon the fingers of 
the examiner by the stone will be heaviness, 
indolence, and cold. Burns and scalds 
produce heavy dull pricking at first, when 
inflammation has taken place great heat 
and sharp pricking, but indolent numb- 
ness from the centre. Rheumatic head-* 
aiche occasions pricking, numbness, and 
creeping or vermicular motion, heat if the . 
patient be strong, cold if he be relaxed* 
Inflammation caused by confined wind pro- 
duces intense heat, pricking and creep* 
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ifig ; tbe beet ia occMioned by the infl«Q;if 
jmatipn, the prickiDg by tbe wiad acUog 
•gainst tbe obstructed pores^and tbe cre^p* 
iDg by tbe motion of the wind fKom oqiq 
pMXi to another. Pua commuaiqates to 
tbe band of. the exaoaiaer fu^h a feelipg 
of softaesa as we sboakl e^i^pect iVoo^ dip* 
piBg tbe haod tn \t^ but ^opabmed ^rith 
pcicking froia the motiQi^ which the wind 
coDtaioed in it rnnke^ in it^ eijbdeay^ars 
to escape. Diseased lungs make the fii)-^ 
gen feel as if dough bad been permitted to 
dry on them» this is cidled c]umsy stiffness; 
Plenri&y occasions creepiogj heat and prick- 
rag; .deafness^ resistance and numbness. 
Contracted nerves announce themselves to 
tbe examiner by a pr^^sure round bis fin* 
gera, as if a string was tightly bound roand 
ibem ; cases of relas^ed habit by a lengthy 
eaed debilitated sensation ; diseased spleen^ 
or ovariesi by a spinning in the fingers' 
endst aa if something were twirling about 
in them. The impression which scrofula 
t>roduces upon die jpractitioaer is corioui} 
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9^ MteaQrdJQfury I %i eveqr oiotioa which 
1m makea^.thejoiott of his fiogexB^ wiiatSj 
elbows^ and sfaonUcrs cradc* Wotma ex^ 
did cjccepiog and pincsbiog ; braises^ hea-i 
lEbcas ia the haads^ and namboeasi of tha 
fingers. 

The Modas Ope^raQdi must now bo 
dCelnpUfied, premiiiing» accorduig to the 
professor's wordsi that the operator's own 
QnanatioDs become for him invisible fia* 
gen^ which penetrate the pore8> and are 
to be considered as the nalnral and only 
ingredie&ts which are or can be adapted 
to the remoYal of nerronaj or of any othet 
afiectfoiiB of the body* 

Instead therefore pf lithotoiny^ the atone 
mBy thus, be cured without danger or. pain* 
This invisible power mnst be applied to 
the juices which circulate in the vicinity 
of the jstone : and they must be conducted 
to the stooe and applied to its surface^ 
that the stone may be soaked in them fof 
the purpose of dissolving the gum which 
nitkes ihe particles of aaad cohere. . If 
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Ae hands are employed in this proeess^ 
the mind must conceive that the streams 
of atoms which continually rush forth 
from the fingers^ are continued on^ and 
kngthened out into long invisible fingers 
which become continuations of our natn* 
ral ones $ and which, being composed of 
minute particles, are perfectly adapted to 
pass through the pores of another form, 
and to be applied, as we should apply our 
visible fingers, to the very part on which 
it is intended to act The last process is 
Action : by striking those very emanating 
particles that constitute that invisible eIon« 
gation of the part of our own body which 
it is intended to employ, whether it be 
the hand, the eye, or any other part,— <- 
by striking tiiem forcibly in constant and 
rapid succession against the stone, the par- 
ticles of sand^ having been rendered less 
tenacious by the soaking, loosen, and fall * 
apart, and are washed out of the body by 
the natural evacuation. 

One instance more will suffice. In 
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casesof indigestion the sensations prodnced 
bj the ropy hamonr in the stomach are 
a thick gummy feel on the fingers; and 
when they are gently moved they meet 
with a slight degree of resistance. To 
judge of the depth of this slimy humour 
the fingers must be perpendicularly dipt 
in it to the bottom of the stomach ; the 
consequence will be the impression of a 
circular line as if a string surrounded each 
finger, marking the depth to which they 
had sunk. Now to remove this derange* 
ment, the coat of the stomach must be 
cleared, which is done by the invisible 
fingers scraping all the internal surface. 

You have here the whole sum and sub-* 
stance of a secret for which a hundred 
guineas were originally paid by aspirants, 
and which was afterwards published at 
five guineas bv subscription. The list of 
subscribers contains the names of some 
nobles and of one bishop ; but it is short, 
and for that reason I suppose the second 
and tl^rd parts, which were to contain new 
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lystems^ of aaatouqr and midwiferff^ aa iia^ 
pfored by thi» luew gcieace^ weire a€V«9 
jiublisbed. 

Ik £olk)w» iacontrovertiUy from, the 
fimicipkswbicb have been advanced^ tfaai 
aalhe practitioners la thit art heal dtseaKSj 
90 tbeycaiicomiiiuixicate ibew;. that they 
eao gire the itch by ahakiag with iivvistbki 
haAidsy ai»d sead a fit of the gout to aaj; 
ffeK80A whom they ace dispoaed to oUige^ 
The lodiaa joBgleura^ wbo^like these Jgagw 
li»h impoaiorn, i^ct to feel the same pai« 
iMi.the patieait^i lay claiEi to this power ; bail 
iidld not awwer the parposeaof impoBtoM 
here to pKeteadtoift poffiei of d^g austt 
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^ eed exphif9ed.-^Dis0fpearmiH0 rf tA^ Im^ 
' po$ture. 

Tss cojkclusioa of the extraordiDary booli 
from vAkieace I beve condensed the suia 
OMury of this piodigbas quackery^ is even 
mote extvaordinoiy and Miore daring than 
the qoackesy itself. It may be traBscri* 
hdd without offeaoe to reiigion, for everp 
eathdic wiU regard its atrocious impiety 
wilb due abhortc»ee# 

;'^ i flattar myself/' says this man at the 
cJDse of bis lectures, ^^ you are twm ccom 
iFitsced that^fthis science is of too exalted 
a notoxe to be trifled with or despised;, and 
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I fondly hope thai evea the superficial 
ipecimea which you have thus far received 
has given you voom to suppose it^ not a 
human device^ held out for the sportive 
gratification of the idle moment^ but a di- 
vine call from the affectioaate creating 
Parent^ inviting his rebellious children by 
trery persuasive^ by every tender motive, 
to renounce the destructive allurements of 
earthly influence, and to perform the duties 
which he sent his beloved Son into the world 
to inculcate^ as the only and eflfectual con« 
ditions on which the deluded spirit in man 
should escape future punishment. The 
apostles received and accepted of those 
terms ; disciples out of number embraced 
the doctrine^ and by example, by dis- 
course, and by cures, influenced the minds 
of the unthinking multitude, absorbed in 
sin, and rioting in obstinate disobedience* 
-«-Again, the Almighty Father deigns to 
fouse his children from that indifierenoe to 
their impending fate,into which the watch* 
ful enemy omits no opportunity of eaticiog 
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them. To lead our Savioar from his duty; 
the tempter tbowed and offered him all 
this world's grandeur; — so he daily in some 
degree does to us. Our Saviour spumed 
him with con tern pt, and so must we^ Our 
blessed Saviour^ whose spirit was a stran- 
ger to sin^ cured by perfect spiritual and 
physical innocence^ and by an tininter- 
rupted dependence on his Greats Omnipo- 
tent^^Spiritual Father. He never failed* 
His'chosen apostles cured by relinquishing 
this world and foUowing him. We have 
but one example^ that I can recollect^ of 
their having failed^ and then Christ told 
them what was necessary to ensure success. 
The disciples and the followers of the apos- 
tles performed many cures^ but how far 
ihey were checquered by .failures I am not 
informed. Paracelsus^ Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by> Sir Robert Fludd^ and several others, 
experienced sufficient power, in themi- 
selves to verify the words of our Saviour; 
but were soon deprived of what was only 
lent to urge them to seek for the great 



originrf cause.- * Verily, veitly/* fii^ 
Ohi4st, ^' iJie "WO As whtdi £ do sbrflye^© 
iBso; -and greater works thatt these 'shafl 
ye do, for I go mito ray father!* Vafen^ 
tine Greatrales, by obeying the instree*' 
tkms imparted tobttn in visions, perform^lf 
many cures; but ceasing to look up to if^^ 
source, and giving way to medical inpottii^ 
nity^'be administered drugs, and could nol 
expect success. Oasner, a moral and reli^ 
gious man^ pefformed many cures; bew«8 
iSiut up in a convent, through the ignorance 
of his^uperiors,'andthe superstitious Ibrlindit- 
tiessttf -the age he lived in ; thence »bis pM^ 
^ess tras ti'ivia]^ thougbbli^awBings seem^ 
Vifio promise much. Mesmerp^aged^ 
sufbject from Sir Robeit Fludd,*andfoiinA 
to -a trertainty the ^xist^nce of the -powers 
imdisposed to attend to our Saviowf^s infor^ 
tnation, he preferred loadstones and wa^ 
netic ideas to the service oiF the Greel 
'Author ; totd after performing several ae 
cidentill cures, fais magnetism and his er- 
tors shared the fate of his predecessors* 
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Doetor DIBdM, biB pmlMtf thd«gh a 
sieH of stroBg reason aivd irapaptiaiity^ 
•scribed the power wiiieh ihe experienced 
to the physical will ^ man; aad after per* 
fonmng Mme cufes, lie fell Mleep. At 
length^ a;fter so many centopieit of igw»* 
ftuoe;, it iias igraciou^Iy {leased Aie Al» 
mighty 'Father ti» Jraw aside <lhe vfid, ami 
diacktte ibis Mcred itiys«eries :io thds ib# 
Tcmred genevirticnii. Aod ^hen I^sk^l he 
caHod ^bome^ ift '\»il]^ I hefpt^ iuppexr, thtft 
fer.m4iri;ght«ad^hflp^'ctgrtafftfty "«€ semng 
my God^ and living ^mi^ my "Saviour^ 1 
pointed ^>«tt to 3H>ii, my ^brethrea^ tbe Al* 
smgbt^« tearecience^ and Ihaft path to 
iieaveii> ^tiich^Christ^ ^ke<mly pmfdct anni 
mnees^mne if fkh Ikt, left to «Bankitid> 
«s)kag4aitt6Stamei(t^^a»d iaestimfabie jdy^ 
inggift/^* 

Hft Tbe inmslMor ihought tbe dBrmg irtpiety ef 
fltk 'whcie extract so 'truly extiii«rdii»py» that fao 
determmedio seek Ibr it in t^ wginftl 'woftc, in- 
Stead.er're-trsBiiladng^it'frotB D. Ilfsiiilei's Sponislb 
With much difficdty -he succeeded in findiog the 
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ThiB portentoiis blasphemy afhows ta 
what excess any kind of impiety may be 
carried on in this country^ provided it does 
not appear as a direct attack upon religion. 
So infamous an impostor would in om 
country quickly have been silenced by the 
Holy Office^ or> to speak more truly, tbe 
salutary dread of tbe Holy Office would 
have restrained him within decent bounds- 
Was he pure rogue imdihited with any 
mijcture of enthusiasm, or did he, contrary 
to the ordinary process^ begin in rogne^ 
and end in enthusiast? 
. It is a common observation, that a man 
may tell a stoiy of his own invention so 
often that he verily, believes it himself at 
}ast There is more than this in the pre- 
sent case. Mainauduc pretended to pos- 

book : it is a large thin quarto volume^ printed In 
1796, with a portrait of Mainauduc froaa a pictiire 
by Coswaj. From this the technical language of the 
summary has been corrected, and the exact words 
of this extract copied, so that the reader may rely 
upon their perfect aocuncy^— Tr« 
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8698 an extraofdtii^ry power ov«r the bo* 
dily functions of others: it was ^asy to 
bire patients at first who would met as he 
prescribed, and much was to be expected 
afterwards from credulity; but that it 
should prove that he actually did possess 
this power in as great a degree as he eyet 
pretended, over persons not in* coUusioB 
with him, nor prepared to be affected by 
their previous belief, but uoprejudieed, 
mcredulons, reasonable people, philoso* 
pbical observers who went to examine and 
detect the imposition, in sound health of 
hody and mind, was more than he expect- 
ed, aa>d perhaps more than he could ex* 
plain. This actuaHy was the case ; they 
who went to hear /him with a firm and 
rational disbelief, expecting to be amused 
by the folly of his patients, were thecn- 
8elves thrown into what is called the crim^: 
Us steady looks and continued geatieu* 
lations arrested their attention, made them 
dizzy, deranged the ordinary functicma of 
the system, and fairly deprived ihem for 

VOL. II. Q 
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a time of all voluntary poweo and all per* 
ceptioo* 

How dangerous a power this was^ and 
to what detestable purposes it might be 
applied^ need not he explained. The solu- 
tion is easy and convincing^ but it by no 
means follows that he himself compre- 
hended it. If we direct our attention to 
the involuntary operations of Hfe within us, 
they are immediately 'deranged. Think 
for a minute upon the palpitation of the 
hearty endeavour to feel the peristaltic 
motion^ or breathe by an act of volition, 
and yott disturb those actions which the 
life within us carries on unerringly, and 
aa far as we can perceive unconsciously* 
Any person may make the experiment, and 
[Satisfy himself. The animal magnetists 
kept up this unnatural state of attention 
Ipng enough by their treatment to produce 
a suspension of these involuntary motions, 
and consequent insensibility. 

In a country like this, where the govern- 
ment has no discretionary power of inter- 
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fering, to punish villany^ and of course 
where whosoerer can invent a new roguery 
may practise it with impunity^ till a new 
law be made to render it criminal^ Mai- 
nauduc might have gone on triumphantlyj 
and have made himself the head of a sect^ 
or even a religion^ had the times been fa- 
vourable. But politics interfered^ and took 
off the attention of all the wilder and bu- 
sier spirits. He died^ and left a woman 
to succeed him in the chair. The female 
caliph either wanted ability to keep the 
believers tog^her; or having made a for- 
tune thought it best to retire from trade. 
So the school was broken up. Happily 
for some of the disciples^ who could not 
exist without a constant supply of new 
miracles to feed their credulity, Richard 
Brothers appeared, who laid higher claims 
than Mainauduc, and promised more won-, 
derful things. But of him hereafter. 
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rent MHhoJk cf aMdettig the £stoUM« 
mmt. — Tithti.^^ Makodiim approaches 
Popery, and paves the Was/ for it.'^WU- 
ham Huntingdon, S. S. 

In the y€&c 1729 a great rent was madie m 
the lagged robe of heresy. Weslej nmdt 
Whitfield were the Luther and Cakin of 
this acfamn^ whkh wUl probablj, a* no 
very remote time^ end in the overthrow of 
the Established Heretieal Church. 

They began when young meast QfKSemi 
by collecting together a few penoos who 
were of serious dispositions like tibem* 
selves^ meeting together in prayer^ visit- 
ing the prisoners^ and communicating 
wheneyer the sacrament was administered. 
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Both took orders in the Eatablishmenty 
attd for awUIe differed only from their 
farethren by preaching with more aeal* 
Bat they soon <mtwent them in heresy 
also^ add began to ]Mieadi of the ioefficacy 
and wpithlessness of good works, and of 
Aie necessity of being bom again, a doc* 
trine which they penrerbed into the wiMeat 
ea[thnsia»ai. The new birth they affirmed 
Was to take place instantaneondy, and \o 
be accompanied with an assurance of sal* 
vation ; but throes and agonies worse than 
death were to pveoede it. The effect which 
they produced by such a doctrine, being 
both men of burning ianatictsm, and of 
that kind of eloquence which suited their 
i^aners, is wonderfoL They had no sooner 
convinced their belierers of the necessity 
bf this new birth, than instances enough 
took place. The peopfe were seized with 
demoniacal coDVukions 9 shrieks and jrells 
were set up by frantic women ; men fell 
as if shot throiigh the heart; and after 
hours of such sufferings and contortions 
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as required the immediate aid either of the 
exorcist or the beadlei they became assured 
that they were bom again^and fully cer- 
tain that their redemption was now seded^ 
Tiiere may have been some trick in these 
exhibitions, biit that in the main there 
was no wilful deception is bejrond a doubt. 
Dua res, says St Augustine, faciunt in 
h&mint omnia peccata, timor scilicet et cu- 
piditas: timor facit fugere omnia qua sunt 
cami molesta; cupiditas facit habere omnia 
gud sunt carni sudvia. These powerful 
passions were excited in the moat power* 
ful degree. They terrified tb^ hearers as 
children are terrifiied by tales of apparitions, 
and the difference of effect was according 
to the difference of the dose, just as the 
drunkenness produced by brandy is more 
furious than that which is produced by 
wine/ All those affections which are half- 
mental, half-bodily, are contagious ;— 
yawning, for instance^ is always, and 
laughter frequently so. When one per- 
son was thus violently affected, it was like 
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jarring a string in a room full of musical 
inttrumenU. The history of all opinions 
evinces that there are epidemics of the 
mind. 

Such scenes could not be tolerated in 
the churches.. They then took to the 
streets and fields, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the English clergy, who in their 
ignorance cried out against this as a no* 
velty. . Had these men, happily for them* 
selves/been born in a catholic country, it is 
most probable that they might indeed have 
been burning and shining, lights. Their 
seal, their talents, and their intrepid and 
indeiatigable > ardour, might have made 
them saints instead of heresiarchs> had 
they submitted themselves to the unerring 
rule of faith, instead of blindly trusting to 
their own perverted judgments. It was 
of such men, and of such errors, that 
St Leo the Great said : In hanc imipien- 
tiam cadunt, qui cum ad cognoscendam 
veriktiem aliquo impediuntur obscuro, non 
ad Propbetica$ voces, non ad Jpo9tolkas 
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fir«y«% nee ad Ecat^eUoai audarUatei, ud 
ad mmetiptos reeurrunt ; $ed idea magiiiri 
afcrii exiihmi, quia veritaii* diadprnU wm 
fitere. 

Thoiiflaads and tens of thoasaads flock- 
ed to hear them ; and the more tbej vrere 
opfM>8ed the more rapidly their conreita 
increased* Riots we raised againsi them 
in manjr places^ ^hich were freqoentijr 
abetted by the magistrates. There is a 
good anecdote recorded of the mayor of 
Tiverton^ who was advised to follow Ga* 
maliers adTice^ and leave the Met^odkls 
(as they are called) aod their religion lo 
themselves. '* What^ sir 1*^ said he : ** Why, 
what reason can there be for any new re* 
ligioa in Tivertoni another way of gomg 
to Heaven when there are so many aU 
ready i Why, stiv there's the Old Church 
and the New Churchy that's one religion; 
there's Parson Kiddell's at the Pitt Meelr 
iog, ibat's two ; Parson Westcott's in Peter 
Street, tbaif s three ; and old Pareoa Terry's 
in Newport Street^ is foor.— Four ways of 
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goiug to Heaven already !--*and if they 
won't go to Heaven by one or other of 
these wayie, by — — they shaVt go to 
Heaven at all from Tiverton^ whfle I am 
mayor of the town."— The outrages of the 
mob became at length so violent that Ae 
sntferers appealed to the laws for protto^ 
tion^ and from that time they have remain- 
ed unmolested. 

The two leaders did not long agree* 
Wesley bad deliberately asserted^ that no 
good works can be done before justifica* 
tion, none which have not in them the na-» 
ture of 8in^«^ the abom inable doctrine which 
the Bonzes of Japan preach in honour of 
their deity Amida! Whitfield added to 
this the predestinarian heresy^ at once the 
most absurd and most blasphemous that 
ever human presumption has devised. The 
Methodists divided under these leaders 
into the two parties of Arminians and 
Calvinists. Both parties protested against 
separating from the Churchy though they 
were excluded from the churcheji. IVesley 
82 
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however; who was tbe more ambitious of 
the two> succeeded in establishing a new 
church goyernment^ of which he was the 
heretical pope. There was no difficulty 
in obtaining assistants ; he admitted lay 
preachersj'and latterly administered ordi- 
nation himself. The oeconomy of his 
church is well constructed. He had felt 
how greatly the people are. influenced by 
novelty, and thus experimentally disco- 
vered one of tbe causes why the Establish- 
ed clergy produced so little effect. His 
preachers, therefore, are never to remain^ 
long in one place. A double purpose is 
answered by this ; a perpetual succewioa 
of preachers ke^ps up. that stimulus with- 
out which. tbe people woiild relapse into 
conformity, and the preachers themselves 
are prevented from obtaining in«Lny place 
that settled and rooted influence which 
would enable them -to declare themselves 
independent of Wesley's Connection (aa 
the sect is called), and open shop for 
themselves. An hundred of these itine^ 
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rants compose the Conference^ which is an 
annual assembly^ the cortes or council of 
these heretics^ or^ like our national councils^ 
both in one; wherein the state of their 
numbers and funds is reported and ex- 
amined^ stations appointed for the preach* 
ers^ and all the affairs of the society re- 
gulated. The authority of the preachers 
is strengthened by the system of confes* 
sion^-^^ronfession without absolution, and 
so perverted as to be truly mischievous. 
Every parish is divided into small classes, 
in which the sexes are separated, and also 
the married and the single. The members 
of each class are mutually to confess to 
and question each other, and all are to 
confess to the priest, to whom also the 
leader of each class is to report the state 
of each individual's conscience. The lead- 
er also receives the contributions, which 
he delivers to the stewards. The whole 
kingdom is divided into districts, to each 
of which there is an assistant or bishop 
appointed, who oversees all the congrega- 
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tipQs within hU limits; and thus the coa- 
fereoce^ which 13 composed of these assist- 
anu and preachers^ posseises a more iati* 
mate knpwledge of all persons under their 
iq^QCoce than ever was yet effected by o^y 
system of police^ bow rigorous soever. 

. While Wesley lived his authority was 
ujflifniiedp He resolutely asserted it, and 
the right was ackoowledgedr It was sup- 
posed that his death would lead to the dis* 
solution of the body, or at least a schism ; 
but it produced no change^ The absolute 
empire which be bad exercised passed at 
once into a rrpublic, or rather oligarchy 
of preaeber3» without struggle or difficulty, 
apd their numbers have continued to in^ 
crea^Q with yearly accelerating rapidity. 
He lived to the great age of eighty^eigfat, 
f<^f n^ore than fifty years of which he had 
ripen a,\ four o'clock^ preached twice and 
sometimes thrive a day, and travelled be- 
tiiveeq four and five thousand miles every 
y^ar, beiog seldom or never a week in the 
same place ; md yet be found leisure to 
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be ooe of the most voluininous writers ia 
tbe Jaaguttge* The bodj lay in state for 
seveiiEil d^yn, — io bis gown and band in the 
coffin^ where it was yisited by forty or 
fi^y thoasaad persons^ constables attend*' 
ing to maintain order. It was borM be«. 
fore break of day^ to prevent the accidents 
which nndoabtedly would else have tak^a 
place. For many weeks afkerward a cvt^ 
riou3 scene was exhibited at his different 
chapels^ where the books of the soeiety are 
always sold. One was crying ^^ The trac 
and genuine life of Mr Wesley V* anodier 
bawling against him, '^ This is the real 
\iU y and a third vociferating to the peo^ 
pie ^to beware of sporioos accounts, and 
buy the authentic one from him. 

Wesley had no wish to separate from 
the Bstablishment, and for many years he 
and his preachers opened their meeting- 
houses only at hours when there was no 
service in thechurcfaes. This is no longer 
the case, abd the two parties aire now at 
open war. The Methodists gain grooad ;- 
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their preachers are indefatigable in making 
converts : but there is no instance of any 
person's becoming a convert to the Esta- 
blishment ;-^waifs and strays from other 
communities fall into it^ such as rich 
Presbyterians, who are tempted by munici- 
pal honours, and young Quakers who for- 
sake their sect because they choose to dress 
in the fashion and frequent the theatre; 
but no persons join it from conviction. 
The meeting-houses fill by draining the 
churches, of which the Methodists will 
have no scruple to take possession when 
they shall become the majority, because 
they profess to hold the same tenets^ and 
to have no objection to the discipline.- 

The Whitfield party go a surer way to 
work. They assert that they hold the 
aitides of the Church of England, which 
the clergy themselves do not $ and there-> 
fore they cry out against the clergy as 
apostates and interlopers. The truth is, 
that the articles of this Church are Cal- 
vinistic, and tbat^ heretical as the clergy 
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are, they are not so heretical as they would 
be if they adhered to them. The Whit- 
field Methodists^ therefore, aim, step by 
step, at supplanting the Church. They 
have funds for educating hopeful subjects 
and purchasing church-livings for them, 
simony being practised with little or no 
disguise in this country, where ^very thing' 
has its price. Thus have they introduced 
a clamorous and active party 'into the 
Church, who, under the self^-aasumed title' 
of Evangelical or Gospel Preachers, cry 
out for reform— for th» letter of the articles 
-«-and are preparing to eject their supiner= 
colleagues. In parishes where these con- 
forming Calvinists have not got posses* 
sion of the church, they have their meet- 
ings; and they have also their county 
rovers, who itinerate like their, Wesley- 
brethren, The Calvinistic dissenters are 
gradcfally incorporating with them, and 
will in a few generations disappear. 

The rapidity with which both these bo- 
dies continue to increase may well alarm' 
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ibe regulAT clergy ; but they haying been 
pamie-siriick by the French Revolation and 
Di Prieatley^ tbiak of nothing but Atheiits 
and Sociniam^ and are insensible of the 
danger ariAng ft-om this domestic enemy. 
The Methodists have this also in tbcir ici- 
vour^ that while the end at which they «re 
aiming is not seen^ the immediate re- 
fbrmation which they produce is manifest. 
They do^ what the Clergy are equally 
pledged to do> but neglect doing ;— »they 
keep a watchful eye over the morals of 
their adherents, and introduce habits of 
sobriety^ order^ and honesty. The present 
good> whidi is yery greats is felt by those 
who do not perceive fSiat these people lay 
claim to infallibility^ and tfaoit intolerance 
is inseparable from that awful attribute 
which they have usurped. 

The Establishment is in danger from 
another cause* For many years past the 
farmers have murmured at the payment of 
Uthes; — a sin of old times^ which has 
heen grisatly aggravated by Ihe conse* 
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qu^ices of the natioBaLflcbism : since the 
gentry have turned farmers these murnuuss 
have becoine louderj and associations have 
been farmed for procuriog the abolish- 
ment of tithes on the ground that their 
impede agucuUural impro¥eineot9. Go- 
vernment has feat ear to these represeata* 
jdoQSj and it is hy no means itnproimbte 
that it will one day avail itself of this 
pretext, to sell the tithes, as the laod-iaac 
hasalreadjrhew sold, and fund the money;; 
-—that is, make ase of it for its own 
exigencies, and give the clergy salaries,—- 
thifs, reducing the^ to be pensioneiB of 
the state. The right of assembliog in a 
house of their own they have suffered to 
lapse ; and they have suffered also wi thool a 
struggle, a law to be passed declaring tbem 
incapable of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons ;•— which law was enacted merely for 
the sake of ejcclnding an obnoxiof s indivi^ 
dual. There wiil^ therefore, be none bat 
the bishops to defend their rights, — but 
|he bishops look up to the crown for pro* 
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motioo. If such a measure be once pro* 
posed^ the Dissenters will petition in its 
Avour^ and the farmers will all rejoice in 
it^ forgetting that if the tenth is net paid 
to the priest it must to the landholder^ 
whom they know by experience to be the 
more rigid collector of the two. When the 
constitutional foundations of the church 
are thus shaken^ the Methodists> who have 
already a party in the legislature^ will come 
forward^ and offer a national church at a 
cheaper rate, which they will say is the 
irue Church of England^ because it adheres 
to the letter of the canons. I know not 
what is to save the heretical establishment^ 
unless government should remember that 
when the catholic religion was pulled 
down, it brou^t down the throne in its 
fall. 

It is not the nature of man to be irreli- 
gious; he listens eagerly to those who 
promise to lead him to salvation, and wel- 
comes those who come in the name of the 
Lord with a warmth of faith, which makes 
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it the more lamentable thak he should so 
often be deluded. How then is it that the 
Euglish clergy have so little hold upon the 
affections of the people i Partly it must be 
their own fault, partly the effect of that 
false system upon which they are esta* 
blished. Religion here has been divested 
both of its spirit and its substance — ;what 
is left is neither soul nor body, but the 
spectral form of what once had both> such 
as old chemists pretended to raise from the 
ashes of a flower^ or the church-yard ap- 
paritions^ which Gaffarel explains by this 
experiment. There is nothing here for the 
senses^ nothing for the imagination>t-*iio 
visible object of adoration^ at which piety 
shall drink^ ias at a fountain of living wa- 
ters. The church service here is not a 
propitiatory sacrifice^ and it is regarded 
with less reverence for being in the vulgar 
tongue^ being thereby deprived of all that 
mysteriousness which is always coimected 
with whatever is unknown. When the 
resident priest is a man of zeal and bene-* 
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fieence, hit penonal qvaUtieB ooaDtcmct 
tfie deadening tendency of the g^^stem ; 
diese qaaMiiet are not often found united; 
il is* inie that lometiiBei they are fomd^ and 
that then it is scarcely possible lo conceive 
a nan more respected or more useful than 
an English cleigyman— (saving always fais 
unhappy heresy) — but it is also true that 
the clergy are more frequently inactive ; 
that they think more of receiving their 
dues than of discharging their duty ; that 
the sector is emphiyed iu secular business 
and secttfanr amusements instead of looking 
into the spiritual concerns of his flock, 
and that his deputy the curate is too much 
vj^ a Icv^ with the poor to be respected 
by them. The consequence is, that they 
are yielding to the MeAodiats irithoat a 
straggle, and that the Methodists are pre 
paring the way for the restoration of the 
tiue church. Beeiaebab is casting out 
Beelzebub. They are doing this in many 
ways : they have taught the people the ne* 
cessify of being certain of their own s%I-< 
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vation/ but there is no certainty npoii 
which the mind ean rest except it be vpod 
the absolving power of an infallible church ; 
they have recoBcited ihem to a belief that 
the age of mtzaclea ia not paat^ — no saint 
baa recorded so^buu^ of Unself as WesN 
lejr ; aad they have broken tbem m to the 
yoke of confesikn, wUeh is mimX fovmeiv* 
ly s6 inloleimbly gaUed tiieir rebelKoaa 
necks. Whatever, ia feet, iasethodisaiii 
dftfferent fioooi the established chureb, m 
to be fbund in the psactices of the tme 
chiirdi^; its pretensiooa to noveity aie M^ 
lacious ; it has only revived what here> vbh 
hap^y> bad become obsolete^ and has 
wocsened iitlh^tever it has altered* Hoiee 
it is that Ibey make co&verts amoi^ everjr 
people except the Catholics ; which makes 
diem toy> in their Uikidncss^ that atbeisai 
is better thaa popery^ fior of an atheist 
there is hope, but a papist is irvedaimable : 
-^thet i^ tbejr caoi overthrow the sandy 
foundations of human error, but not the 
rock of tmlk. Our pciesta havenotfiMHid 
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them 80 invincible ; « nephew of Wesley 
himself^ the son of his brother and col- 
league^ was^ in his own life-time^ reclaimed^ 
and brought within the fold of the Church. 

Wesley was often accused of being a 
Jesuit (—would to Heaven the imputation 
had been true I but his abominable opi- 
nions Tespecting good works made a gulf 
between him and the church as wide as 
that between Dives wd Lazarus. Perhaps^ 
if it bad not been for this accusation^ he 
would have approached still nearer to itj 
and enjoined celibacy to his preachers^ in- 
stead of only recommending it. 

The paroxysms and epilepsies of enthu- 
siasm are now no longer heard of among 
these people^— good proof that they were 
real in the beginning of the sect. Occa- 
sionally an instance happens^ and when it 
begins the disease runs through the parti* 
cular congregation; this is called a great 
revival of religion in that placCj but there 
it ends. Such instances are rare, nnd- 
groaning and sobbing supply the place of 
6 
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fits and convulsions, i know a lady who 
was one day questioning a beggar woman 
concerning her way of life^ and the woman 
told her she had been one of my lady^s 
groaners, which she explained by saying 
that she was hired at so much a week to 
attend at Lady Huntingdon's chapel^ and 
groan during the sermon. The countess 
of Huntingdon was the great patroness of 
Whitfield^ and his preachers were usually 
called by her name^ — which they have now 
dropt for the better title of Evangelicals* 

Notwithstanding the precautions which 
the Methodists have taken to keep their 
preachers dependent upon the general 
body^ the standard of revolt is sometimes 
erected ; and a successful rebel establishes 
a little kingdom of his own. One of these 
independent chieftains has published an 
account of himself, which he calls God 
the Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of 
Faith. His name is William Huntington, 
and he styles himself S. S. which signifies 
Sinner Saved. 



MO LATTKR 1.111. 

The Ule wkkk thi» man telk it tnily 
onriMs. He was origiBaHj a coal-hefiveF, 
one of tlMwe me« whose occupation and 
aingvlar appcaraDce 1 have noticed in a 
fecmer letter; but finding praying and 
preacfang a dku e promising trade^ he yen- 
tnoed npoa the experiment of lining l>y 
imth akne^ and the wpceiiMat Kaa sm[i«. 
sweied. The nan had talents, and saon 
dbtaioed hearers. It was easy to let them 
kaow, without ashing for either^ that be 
relied npon them fev food and ck>thiag>« 
At first supplies caane ia s)ewlyj**a potmd 
of tea aad a pound of sugar at a time^ smi 
sometittes an old suit of ehithes* As^ lie 
got moff^ hcarevB tiicj fonad ont thai H 
was fSsr their credit he should nNA;e u Vel- 
ter appeaiunce in the w^ovlci. If at any 
time things did not come when they wefe 
wanted, he prayed for them, hnowing well 
where bis prayers would be heard. Aa a 
spectmen, take a stoiy which I shall annex 
in his own words, that the original may 
proye the truth of the translation, which 
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^9 might else not unreasonably be sus- 

^ pected. 

gi '^ Having now had my horse for some 

[0 time^ and riding a great deal every, week, 

^ I soon wore my breeches out, as they were 

not fit to ride in. I hope the reader will 

]j excuse my mentioning the word breeches, 

^ which I should have avoided, had not this 

passage of scripture obtruded into my 
^ mind, just as I had resolved in my own 
) -thoughts not to mention this kind provi- 
^ dence of God. ' And thou shalt make 
^ 'linen breeches to cover their nakedness ; 

1 from the loins even unto the thighs shall 
j they reach,' &c. Exod, xxviii. 42, 43. By 

-which and three others, (namely, Ezek. 
^ odiv. 18; Lev. vi. 10; and Lev. xvi. 4.) 

I saw that it was no crime to mention the 
word breeches, nor the way in which God 
sent them to me ; Aaron and his sons 
■being clothed entirely by Providence ; and 
as Grod himself con<jescended to give oiv 
ders-what they should be made of, and 
VOL. II. R 
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how they $boiild be cot^ and I helieve the 
same Ood ordered mine^ as I trust kwiU 
appear id the foUowing bistoiy. 

^' The scriptiire teUs us to cb& do wum 
master^ for ooe is ourmaster^ eren Chiast. 
I therefore told my most bountiful tmd 
ever-adored master vrfaatl waasted; and 
he, who stripped AdAVft and Eie of thleir 
fig-leayed aprons, "and taiade cdats of skins 
aad clbtbed them; and who clothes ihe 
grass of the fietd, which to«day is, and to-- 
morrow is cast into the oven; mast elodie 
Ds, or we sb^U soon ^o Daked; and so 
Israel found it when God took vniay has 
wool, and his flax, which they prepared 
for Baal: for Whteh iviiqiiity was their 
skirts discoyelred, aivd their heels made 
bare. Jen xiii. %• 

" I often made very free in my prayns 
with my.Vahable Malter fdr this fevkNiv, 
but he siill kept me so'amaaiAgly poor 
that I conld not get them at any rate. At 
last I was determined to go to a friend of 
6 
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lAine.vt Kingfttbo, who ia of that, braoich 
ctimmdm^ to bespeak a pair; and to gj^t 
hm to troM me iialil my. Master se^t i^e 
moaej to pay himm I waa ^at daj going 
to London^ fully deteimined to be^pea); 
them as I rode through the toniro., How- 
etttv wbm I iMiiM ^h^ /3^P I fprgot k ; 
bM V|]|W Icwie to,XoQ49^ I 0Q%<) W/ 
Mr Ci^OQclierj a sb^^e^^aj^er li^ Sbf^p^rd!% 
Market^ who tM ipe apa^c^l «vas,.le^ 
there* for um, but whs^^ U in^as; ^, h^^W. 

pf^ of im^: ireof^ VwMh^. ^ note ia 
them! the wbatflAee of ifbjicb. w^ tp the 
beat of my retaeqabrajice^ aa follows : 

'</ am, 
^' ' I ^aye seni^ yon a pair of bre^^hes^ and 
hope they w4U fit. I beg yotic a<H?^Mk9Cf. 
of them ; aiid, if thj^y want ao^ aj^ation^ 
leave in a note what the alten^ti/^: is, aii4 
I wiU oaU iu a few days and alter them* 

'^ I tried diem os^ and tbey fitted as well 
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as if I had been measured for them:. at 
which I was amased^ having never been 
measured! by any leather-breeches maker: 
in London. I wrote an answer to the note 
to this effect : 

^' ' I received your present/ and thank * 
you for it I was going to order a pair of 
leather breeches to be made^ because I did 
not know till now that my Master had be- 
spoke them of you. They fit very well ; 
which folly convinces me that the same 
God J who moved thy heart te^give^ guided 
thy hand to cut ; because he perfectly - 
knows my size^ having clothed me in a 
miraculous manner for near live years. 
When you are in trouble, sir, I hope you 
will tell my Master of this, and what you 
have done for me, and he will repay you 
with honour/ ' 

*^ This is as nearly as I am able to relate 
it; and I added: 

*' ' I cannot make out I. S. -unless I put 
I. for Israelite indeed, and S. for Sincerity ; 
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Vecao«e,yoa did not ' «ound a inim^i l^-: 
£Qfe ym, i» die hypo^^rites do/ » 

.^'j^l^iit ihM time lii^^lyempQth I goit 
tHotber pair of breeches ill tbe 8atne ex-, 
tn^dioai^ tnanner^ ^itbo^t my ever lie- 
in^ tif^Sttred for tbe«i/' 

Step by siep, by drawing oa bia Master, 
aa be «$aU8 blmj and persuading the con*^ 
gitgatiQd to accept bia drafts this Sinner 
gated has got tWo cbapeU of his own, a 
boase in tbe eoadtry^ and a coapb f)o car* 
ry bim blaekWairdii aad forwiirds. 

My curionty was greatly excited to see 
the author of this book, which is not only 
curious for the matter which it contains, 
but is also written with much unaffected 
^ginality. i went accordingly to Provi* 
deoce .ChapeL It has three galleries, built 
one above another like a theatre ; for, when 
he wanted io enlarge it, an exorbitant 
gconnd'^Eent was demanded ; ^* So," says 
thed<»ctor> as he.calls himself, '^ISAe hedvehi, 
ecen tHe heaixhs, are the L^tPs; but tie 
edrth haih he gmn io the children tf fnm. 
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— FiDdiog nothing coold be done with the ^ 
earih*^lder$, I turned my e^s another 
way^and determined to bftild my stories 
in the heaven (Amos ix. 6r), where Isbould 
find more roora^ and lets rent*"* The place^ 
however, notwithstanding its great height, 
was so crowded, that 1 could -with diffi- 
culty find standing Toom in the door-way. 
The doctor was throned on high in the 
middle of the chapel^^^-in a higher pulpit 
than I have ever seen elsewhere: he is a 
fat, little-eyed man, with a dew-lap at his 
chin, and a velvet voice ; who, instead of 
straining himself by speaking loud, eOf 
forces what he says more easily by a sig- 
nificant nod of the head. St Jerome has 
almost prophetically described him>-^— on^c 
nudo eras pede, modo non solum cakeato, 
sed et omato: tunc pexd tunied, et nigrA 
subueulA vestiebaris sordidatusy et paUidus, 
et callosam opere gestitans manvm, nunc 
lin^ et sends vestibus, et Atrabatum et 
Laodicete indumentis bmatus incedis; rw- 
bent bucca^ nitet cutis, coma in occipitium 
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ftontemque tomantur, protemus e$t aqua^ 
ttcubis, inmrgimt humeri^ turget gaiiwr^ 
et de obesis faucibm vix mffocata verba 
promuntur. His congregation looked as if 
they were already so near the fire and 
britnstone^ that the fumes had coloured 
their complexions. They had as distinct 
a physiognomy as the Jews^ with a disinal 
expression of spiritual pride in it, as if they 
firmly believed in the reprobation of every 
body except themselves* 

It would be rash; and probably unjust, 
to call this man a rogue. He may fancy 
himself to be really divinely favoured, be- 
cause, like Elijah, he is fed by ravens^ — 
not remembering that his ravens are tame 
ones, whom he has trained to bring him 
food. The success of his own pretensions 
may make him believe them. Thus it is :. 
the poor solitary madman who calls him- 
self Ambassador from the Man in the 
Moon, is confined as a madman, because 
he can persuade nobody to believe him; — 
but he who calls himself Ambassador from 
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the Lonl b credited^ imhI ttiffSired la g9 1^ 

ooot^gioiu il it M/e ! 

HimiiBgtoii-a 8ae<;«ii luii oeetiioMd 
iaiitalor*> one of whQ!iD> ivha h^ formei^ 
ly been a drover of oaUle^ bmM^ nptm 
having a oarria^ealia ; he obtained it, tad 
m imitation of th4 fi% S. pfaneed upon il 
A. J* C* for Ainbaitrfidor of Jtens Chriai ! 
Then be called upon his ooligregation fojp 
horses^ and now threatens to leave them 
lleoavie they are ito anreasonaibte as to de- 
mur at finding corn for then* The proof> 
he $My3, of tlMr being true Christians it 
their readiness to sufq^ort the pre^c^faers^of 
the GonpeL AaeH^er « ^h^tie fellows told . 
htk congregation one dtiy after aerviee^ 
that he wanted 300/. for the work of the 
Lord, and rnnsli have tt di^ctly. They 
flobscribed what money they had aboat 
th^m, aad some wo^Id then hl^e gpne 
tiovne feir ttore ;«*4ie said No> tbitt WQOld 
mit do ; he Wanted it mtnediately, mid 
lixey mxoA go bio th^ y^itry and give 
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checks upon their bankers — whrch they 
obediently did. — And the English call us 
a priest-ridden people ! 

Morality, says one of these faith- 
preachers— is the great Antichrist iThere 
are two roads to the devil^ which are 
equally sure ; the one is by profeneness^ 
the other by good works ; and the devil 
likes the latter way best^ because people 
expect to be sayed by it^ and so are taken 
in. — ^Yon will smile at all this^ and say 

Que quien sigae locos en loco se muda, 
Segun que lo diss d inejo refmn^* 

but you wiD also groan in spirit over this 
poor deluded country^ once so fruitful in 
saints and martyrs. 

• That he who follows madmen becomes mad 
himselfy as the old proverb says.— Tr. 

END OF THB SECOND VOLUME. 
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